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Appeal to Readers 


- JHEN DoctrINE AND LIFE becomes a monthly next January, 
W it is likely that we will lose some subscribers, both people 
who are unwilling to pay the doubled subscription and 
people who do not think they can find the extra time for reading. 
We had a few--two or three at most—letters from both types of 
reader in answer to our recent questionnaire. We feel, however, that 
there must be some others who are of the same mind but who did 
not reply. 

Partly to offset these losses, but mostly because we feel the time 
has come for it, we are anxious to achieve a much wider circulation 
for DocTRINE AND Lire. Our problem, however, has always been 
how to contact and interest potential readers. An advertisement in 
a newspaper may fall under the eyes of thousands of people. Those 
who read it, however, will be few enough. Those whose interest 
is quickened will be fewer still, and the number who will buy a copy 
of the magazine as a result of reading it will approach the in- 
finitesimal. If we had the money to repeat the advertisement again 
and again and, from time to time, take the whole front-page of a 
daily newspaper, the message would sink in and our sales would 
increase. However, such a campaign would quickly reduce us to 
penury. 

That is why we are now appealing to our readers, not for money 
for an advertising campaign, but for the names and addresses of 
likely readers. Our readers know what sort of a magazine DOCTRINE 
AND LIFE is, and each one should be able to decide who amongst 
his friends and acquaintances would be likely to appreciate the 
magazine. In this issue you will find a slip of paper headed: Readers’ 
Circulation Drive. We appeal to you, kindly reader, to write on 
that slip the names and addresses of people whom, you think, 
DOCTRINE AND LIFE would interest. We will send them brochures 
or sample copies, mentioning your name. You will have earned 
our gratitude to a still greater extent (this last request is addressed 
only to those of our readers who have attained a high degree of 
charity) if you yourself write to those whose names you have given 
us, telling them what you have done and adding a little sales-talk 
for the magazine. 


To our readers and contributors, to our advertisers and booksellers, 
we wish all the joys and blessings of Christmas. 
The Editor. 


Lay Apostolate Conference at 
Copenhagen 


Father Kavanagh and five Irish delegates attended the first 

European conference on the lay apostolate, held in Copenhagen in 

September last. Father Kavanagh is lecturer in philosophy in University 
College, Dublin. 


JAMES KAVANAGH 


Why Copenhagen? 
HE First World Congress of the Lay Apostolate was held in 
Rome in 1951, and the the Second World Congress took place 
in the same city in 1957. Recently, in September 1960, the 
First European Conference of the Lay Apostolate was convened 
in Copenhagen. To this conference came five delegates from every 
country in Europe. 
Two questions naturally spring to mind: (1) why a special 
European Conference? and (2) why Copenhagen? 
To answer the first question it is necessary to bear in mind that 
a Third World Congress of the Lay Apostoiate is scheduled for 
Rome, sometime after the Ecumenical Council. It was felt that 
regional gatherings would help to focus attention on problems of 
particular importance for countries linked by geographical pro- 
pinquity; areas like Africa and Asia and the Americas are bound to 
have some different problems from those of Europe, and even the 
same problems will have important circumstantial variations. It 
is clear, then, that such regional conferences would form a worth- 
while preparation for the future World Congress. This World 
Congress will take place, as I have said, after the Ecumenical 
Council, but one of the Commissions of the General Council deals 
specifically with the Lay Apostolate, and it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that this Commission will in its deliberations take into 
consideration the conclusions and suggestions of conferences such 
as a European meeting of representatives of the Lay Apostolate. 
I think there is no doubt that Copenhagen was chosen to give 
encouragement and support to the numerically few Catholics of 
Scandinavia. I wonder how many of us are aware of these facts— 
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in Denmark there are 26,000 Catholics in a total Danish population 
of nearly four and a half millions; in Norway, 6,000 in three and a 
quarter millions; in Sweden, 20,000 in seven millions; and in 
Finland, 2,000 in four millions. These figures should stir us mightily 
to earnest prayer for the Church in Scandinavia. And we Irish in 
particular, because we have so many historical links with Scandinavia, 
should make this area the special object of our prayers. (Incidentally, 
I must record that no Dane I met had ever heard of 1014 or the 
battle of Clontarf; perhaps they are not as poetic as we are!) 


Programme of the Conference 


The programme for the meeting was drawn up by the Permanent 
Committee for International Congresses of the Lay Apostolate 
(Copecial), which is based in Rome. The organisation of the con- 
ference was in the care of the Danish Lay Apostolate Committee. 
I think everybody present agreed that this meeting was extremely 
successful. For my part, I consider it to have been the best-run 
international conference I have ever attended. This was due to the 
highly-efficient Copecial—I have no doubt that the executive officers 
of this body would command top salaries in any business enterprise 
—and also to the charm and courtesy of our Danish hosts. 

The aims of the conference were mainly two: (1) to facilitate 
mutual knowledge and understanding between movements for 
Catholic Action and lay apostolate generally in Europe; and (2) to 
study ways and means for more effective collaboration between 
these movements at the European level. 

For a long time preceding the conference much preparatory work 
had been done. Each national group had sent to Rome details of 
lay apostolate organisation in their own country, with suggestions 
for better collaboration at the international level. 

The Irish delegation arrived by air at Copenhagen on Friday 
afternoon, September 16th. The members of our party were: Mr. 
Leén O Broin of the Legion of Mary, Mrs. Carton of the Catholic 
Women’s Federation, Mr. John Tyrell of the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul, Mr. Francis Grogan of the Catholic Young Men’s Society, 
and Mr. Dermot O’Flynn of the Knights of St. Columbanus. 


Cardinal Tardini’s Letter 

On Saturday morning, after Mass and breakfast together, the 
delegates met for the Opening Session at 10 o’clock. There was an 
address of welcome from Professor Golzio, Chairman of the 
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Directing Board of Copecial. He read an important letter from 
Cardinal Tardini to the Conference. In this letter His Eminence 
gave the Holy Father’s good wishes for the success of the gathering. 
The Cardinal went on to say that ‘‘wider perspectives are gained by 
exchanging information and publications, discussing general 
problems and making personal contacts, so that it becomes easier 
to see what tasks will have to be undertaken in common if the 
apostolate of the laity is to measure up to the great needs of the 
new Europe which is gradually being built, and if the light of the 
Gospel is to penetrate the new structures which are being created. 
Another task, equally important, will be facilitated by this first 
European meeting: that of ensuring that lay Catholics assume 
more effectively their responsibilities towards the young African 
and Asian students who have come to Europe to acquire learning 
and technical skills, and who will return to the new countries, where 
they will constitute an é/ite, with the convictions formed from their 
relations with Europeans”. 


Regional Differences 


Miss Goldie, Executive Secretary of Copecial, then gave a 
masterly summary of the documentation received from the various 
national bodies. This showed the great diversity in the forms of the 
apostolate, due to the different religious situations and the different 
mentalities of regional groups. Such differences call for charity 
and understanding, and a realisation that not every form of the 
apostolate can be transplanted, without adaptation, from one 
country to another. Europeans, however, will need to open wide 
their minds and hearts to understand and to welcome the con- 
tributions of distant lands, and often of very young Christian 
communities. 


Lunch was at one o’clock. The delegates did not remain with 
their own groups, but circulated freely. The opportunity for per- 
sonal contact was greatly appreciated; indeed, not the least valuable 
feature of this Conference was the possibility generally for informal 
but fruitful discussions with other nationals. The plenary session 
was resumed at 2.30. The subject for the afternoon was the lay 
apostolate in countries with a small Catholic minority. The dis- 
cussions were opened by two talks, one by Mr. Amberg of Sweden, 
and the other by Mrs. Stuyt-Simpson of England. The extraordinary 
difficulties of the very tiny minority of Catholics in Sweden assumed 
a terrible realism as one listened to this young Swede. The English 
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delegate pleaded for a special awareness of British conditions— 
forms of apostolate which were suitable, for example in Italy, would 
not necessarily work in their circumstances. 


Discussions and Workshops 


Then in the evening we had what must be considered a delightful 
innovation in these international gatherings. The delegates were 
invited in small groups to enjoy the hospitality of different Danish 
families. In the course of the evening, each group was to discuss one 
of the following topics: the intellectual apostolate, workers’ apos- 
tolate, youth movements, contact with non-Catholics, Catholics and 
political life—collaboration between priest and laymen in the 
apostolate. We allotted a member of our delegation to each of these 
groups, according to preference. 


Sunday morning commenced with four different workshops, held 
simultaneously, at 9 o’clock. The workshops were: (a) the family; 
(b) the lay apostolate and contemporary social changes; (c) the lay 
apostolate and religious indifferentism; and (d) exchange and 
collaboration between European countries in the field of the lay 
apostolate. A whole paper would be needed to do justice to the 
profusion of rich ideas at these workshops. I can only indicate one 
or two points. Regarding the family, the vital necessity for more and 
more pre-marriage courses (on the lines of our own Dublin courses) 
and post-marriage conferences was stressed with particular urgency. 
In the workshop on contemporary social changes, we had the feeling 
(shared: by the English and Scottish delegates) that some of the 
continentals had too pessimistic a view about modern industrial- 
isation’s “‘depersonalising’ influence. We must Christianise the 
world with its mechanisation and automation, and anyhow, a great 
many of modern industry’s techniques do not in fact “‘depersonalise”’ 
but have served to elevate the responsibility and status of workmen. 


Lunch was at 12.30. Then ‘at 2 o’clock we went by coach on a 
pilgrimage to a Benedictine nunnery (established by Bishop Suhr), 
where we venerated a beautiful medieval Danish statue of Our Lady 
of Aasebakken. At 5.30 we arrived at a charming modern church— 
St. Knud Lavard’s—where Dialogue Mass was celebrated by His 
Lordship Bishop Suhr. Dinner was served by a number of delightful 
Danish schoolchildren in the school-hall near the church. This 
gathering was also graced by the new Apostolic Delegate to Scan- 
dinavia. Afterwards we returned to the church for Compline 
together. As I listened, enthralled, to this service, sung by so many 
nations, I hoped that zealous reformers of the liturgy would reflect 
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on the essential place Latin must hold in certain of our liturgical 
practices. 


European Information Service 


On Monday morning Community Mass was at 8.15, followed by 
breakfast, and the plenary session of the day’s discussions began at 
10 o’clock. At this session the delegates heard a report of the findings 
of the International Experts’ Conference organised in Munich in 
July, 1960 by the Central Committee of German Catholics. The 
report was given by Father Jean Kerkhofs, S.J. This provoked a 
lively and even heated discussion. This conference of experts had 
been called to study the consequences for the Church of European 
integration in the pastoral, economic, social, and cultural fields; 
and so also the role of the Church in this new Europe. It proposed 
the setting up of a standing committee which should undertake the 
following tasks: 


(a) It should prepare a European information and documen- 
tation service which should be as complete as possible. 

(6b) The service should act as intermediary between Catholic 
personalities and groups. 

(c) The service would assume responsibility for obligations 
which are common to Catholics; and, in particular, it 
would be responsible for the obligation laid on European 
Catholics to help the countries behind the Iron Curtain 
and to contribute to the non-European world, especially 
in the missions and under-developed countries. 


The delegates gave this report a cautious welcome. Most of them 
were hearing of the experts’ conference for the first time. Some were 
taken aback that the standing committee were all drawn from the 
European ‘‘Six’’, and feared a new Catholic bloc was being formed. 
We of the Irish delegation welcomed very much the idea of a first- 
class European information and documentation centre, but felt we 
would like to know a little more about the whole project. Eventually 
it was decided that Copecial would watch developments and keep 
the various national bodies informed. 


The Church of Silence 


Lunch was at | o’clock and at 2 p.m. we went on a sightseeing 
tour of Copenhagen, and we had no hesitation in agreeing with 
Danny Kaye’s description of this city as indeed “wonderful! 
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wonderful!” The plenary session met at 4 p.m. The first part dealt 
with the Church of Silence. Monsignor Jean Bernard of Luxembourg 
read a paper on ‘‘Can we help the Catholics of the Church of 
Silence?” His talk opened up for us wider perspectives on this 
pressing problem. Apart from prayer, Catholics could do more about 
broadcasts across the iron curtain; they could send books on 
theology, spirituality and prayer through private channels—our 
brothers behind the curtain often find it impossible to have such 
books printed; in the free world, people must always be reminded 
of the Church of Silence and protests and resolutions must constantly 
be sent to the United Nations and other international bodies. A 
special day for the Church of Silence was also suggested. 


The Need for Global Thinking 

In the second half of this session, Miss Besson of the Copecial 
Secretariate gave two extremely competent factual surveys: (a) the 
reception in Europe of Asian and African students; and (6) European 
lay missionary movements. These two talks were most informative 
and I should like to be able to comment fully upon them, but this 
article is already long enough. They highlighted what must in the 
immediate future be the pressing concern of the European lay 
apostolate. 

The final day, Tuesday, began at 9 a.m. with a lecture by Mr. 
Dubois-Dumeée of the Directing Board of Copecial on “European 
movements and apostolate at the world level”. He said that too 
often Catholics are absorbed in national or local activities and 
forget world-level activity. He stressed that Europe must welcome 
ideas from the new nations, and also that these new countries must 
not too rapidly transplant European ideas and structures. 

The last address was given by Professor Sugranyes de Franch, 
President of Pax Romana and a member of the Directing Board of 
Copecial. His subject was ‘“Towards the Third World Congress for 
the Lay Apostolate’. He felt that this Congress should stress the 
unity in diversity of the Church, and the necessity for Christian 
witness in the contemporary world, particularly in inter-racial and 
inter-cultural relations. For this task, education in Christian charity 
and an awareness of the obstacles to Christian unity in the social and 
economic fields, and of the difficulties facing family life were essential. 


The Closing 

The closing session was at 3 p.m. Reports from the Workshops 
held on Sunday morning were read. Then the conclusions of the 
whole meeting were drawn up. As these conclusions await final 
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ratification in Rome, I cannot reproduce them here. Suffice it to say 
that they adhere pretty closely to the main points of the lectures 
delivered. Solemn Community Mass, the celebrant being the 
Apostolic Delegate, took place at 6 p.m. and this concluded the 
First European Conference of the Lay Apostolate. 

And now, it may be asked, what are one’s final impressions? 
Seldom have I noted such unanimity as to the complete success of a 
conference. The number present was not too great for personal 
contacts to be made and developed; none of the talks was long (long 
speeches are often an occupational disease of conference par- 
ticipants); the reception in the Danish homes, the tour of the city, 
the visit to the Benedictine nunnery and the modern churches, were 
all very pleasant interludes, which were a welcome break from the 
eighteen-hour day not unusually associated with such gatherings; 
the beauty of the city of Copenhagen; and above all the courtesy and 
friendliness and charm of our Danish hosts, with His Lordship 
Bishop Suhr of Copenhagen the exemplar of them all—these are 
some of the things which linger in our memories. The Danes may 
have lost at Clontarf, but there can be no doubt that they conquered 
our hearts at Copenhagen. And you, kind reader, please pray every 
day that the gentle people of Denmark—and of all Scandinavia— 
may soon find shelter and warmth and Raprincss in the household 
of the faith. 


DURING 1961 


. Doctrine and Life will publish two important articles on 
spirituality for laymen by Father E. Schillebeckx, O.P., the famous 
Belgian theologian who is professor of dogmatic theology at 
Nijmegen University, Holland. The articles have been translated 
from the Flemish by Father Colman O’Neill, O.P. We will also 
publish a series of meditations on married life by Monsignor Léon- 
Joseph Suenens, Auxiliary Bishop of Malines, author of Amour 
et Maitrise de Soi, a book on married love which was published last 
year and which is currently being translated into seven other 
languages. And there will be a special issue on marriage; con- 
tributors include Father Cornelius Lee of the Dublin archdiocesan 
pre-marriage courses, and three married Catholics. 


Blessed Martin de Porres 


Reports—-not yet official—indicate that it is likely that Blessed 
Martin will be canonised next year. Father Hughes, who is director 
of the Blessed Martin Society in the United States, here describes 
the character of the man who has won such extraordinary popularity. 


EDWARD L. HuGugs, O.P. 


Influence Spreading 
IMA and Peru have undoubted claims upon Blessed Martin. 
His heroic selflessness has merited their everlasting recog- 
nition and gratitude. It seems, however, in the designs of 
Providence, that Martin is meant to be a citizen of the world, a 
patron and champion of all races, climes and countries and especially 
of peoples pressed down by the afflictions of life and scourged by 
man’s inhumanity to man. His influence has now reached far 
beyond the limits of the lovely Rimac Valley, where he wrought the 
wonders that gained for him the love and veneration of the populace 
and the title ““Wonder Worker of Peru.” 

The influence of Blessed Martin is a vital factor in the lives of 
coutless thousands in both Americas and many other parts of the 
world. Three centuries after his death Martin is more than affec- 
tionately remembered. At this time many Christians the world 
over, people who sincerely love him for what he was, who have 
made him their special emissary in the Courts of Heaven, are praying 
earnestly that soon he may be hailed as Saint Martin de Porres. 

A pious army of crusaders has been formed to labour for the 
canonisation of the humble Negro Dominican Lay Brother. They 
pray for this, because Martin’s life shows forth the beauty of 
unblemished virtue. In sixteenth century Lima his virtue ran like a 
river of benedictions over the bodies and souls of men, women 
and children. He was a good Samaritan to the distressed and 
diseased, the homeless and defenceless and he continues to earn 
that title in our twentieth century, in this country as well as in 
others. 


Family Background 
Martin de Porres, one of the most versatile and extraordinary 
of the servants of God, is palpable proof of the efficacious power 
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of divine grace operating in a man of good will and ardent desire. 
His life manifests the dynamic force of God’s mercy in a human 
soul, regardless of the circumstances of birth. 

Martin was born on 9 December, 1579, the natural son of Don 
Juan de Porres, a Spanish knight and soldier of fortune, and Ana 
Velasquez, a coloured woman and native of Panama. There was a 
second child, a girl name Jane. Martin resernabled his mother in 
colour and features and this likeness occasioned the desertion by 
de Porres of Ana and her children. The proud caballero considered 
his dignity impaired. Abandoned, her social ambitions blasted, 
her love disowned, Ana suffered the inevitable disillusionment, 
aggravated by the pitilessness of the times. But it was Martin, the 
child, who really suffered within his sensitive soul, for the embittered 
mother frequently heaped her wrath upon him with harsh words 
and cruel blows. The innocent victim of selfish and proud parents, 
and of the ostracisms society cruelly imposes on the bar-sinister, 
did not permit these disheartening experiences to build up resent- 
ment towards his own nor antagonism towards his fellows. 

In childhood he gave evidence of the remarkable qualities that 
were to signalise him through forty-five years of compassionate 
service to the pariahs of Peru and so to perpetuate his memory as 
to capture the admiration and inspire the emulation of Christians 
three centuries later. Sturdy in character, solidly religious, kindly 
in disposition, tenderly sympathetic to the sick, the suffering and 
the poor, the boy became renowned for goodness and exceptional 
ability. Juan de Porres, learning of the virtue and talent of his son, 
was shamed into providing two years’ schooling and arranging 
for his apprenticeship to a reputable barber-surgeon. 


The Corporal Works of Mercy 

Highly intelligent, enterprising and industrious, Martin, at the 
age of twelve, gave himself wholeheartedly to the study of the art 
and science of medicine as it was known and practised in the 
sixteenth century. He regarded this opportunity for professional 
activity not as an opening to a worthy and comfortable livelihood, 
but as an ally in his chosen apostolate among the wayward and 
distraught of soul, the diseased or broken in body. At the age of 
fifteen he began a career of medical service and social charity that 
forms one of the brightest chapters of the religious history of the 
western hemisphere; it was then he sought admission into the 
Dominican Order as a Tertiary Helper. He was cordially welcomed 
by the superiors of the Holy Rosary Priory and became its most 
illustrious member. Generosity, genuineness and love, dominant 
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characteristics in Blessed Martin, impelled him to consecrate his 
being as well as his time and talent to the apostolate of charity. 

A skilful and practical physician, Martin pioneered in clinical 
work. At first he was infirmarian for a community of three hundred 
friars and the aides of such a large convent. But his services were 
soon being demanded by the sick and diseased of all kinds through- 
out the city. And no person, regardless of race, colour, condition 
or disease, was denied his ministration. The priory became a public 
clinic and dispensary. Rooms were opened to the ailing and injured; 
even his own quarters were turned over to derelicts claimed from 
the streets of Lima. The rich sought him out as well as the poor; 
the latter, also, he served in their shacks or huts, in hospitals, 
prisons, wherever they called him or he found them in want. 
Prelates, civil rulers and others summoned him, equally confident 
that this lay Brother, generally known as the Apostle of Charity, 
would cure them. When natural remedies failed, Martin had 
recourse to supernatural methods. Many miracles, even to the 
restoration of life, are listed among his merciful works for men— 
God’s reward to one of faith and humility. 


Social Justice 

Social workers may rightly look to this humble Negro religious 
as a trail blazer in their specialised field. He had experienced the 
pangs of dire poverty, the wrongs of social injustice, the miserable 
existence in a society where avarice, greed and lust dominated the 
rulers and caused the enslavement of powerless natives. A great 
tenderness, keen understanding and compassionate sympathy, 
developed in early childhood, had their fullest expression in 
benefactions of every description for underprivileged families, 
despairing men and outcast women, for deserted and wayward 
boys and girls and helpless foundlings. People who were absolutely 
friendless, without hope of subsistence, had in Brother Martin a 
true friend. He spent himself to the limit of human capacity to 
aid them. He protected them against the inhuman conditions of 
the time; he provided them with money, clothes, medicines, all the 
necessities of life. He well earned the title “Father of the Poor,” 
affectionately accorded him. His genius for attaining the goals of 
social improvement is amply attested by the authentic story of his 
life. In Lima the Holy Cross Orphanage and School founded by 
Brother Martin de Porres was a monument to his zeal, practical 
wisdom and above all, to his love of children. He collected the 
funds, directed the building and organised the operation of this 
institution. This is but a single bit of evidence as to his genius as 
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an organiser. None ever hesitated to answer Brother Martin’s 
appeals for they knew every penny given this trustworthy and 
utterly unselfish mulatto found its way to the poor. 


The Apostolate 
The member of an apostolic order, Martin was possessed by an 
intense zeal for the evangelisation of souls in his homeland and 
particularly on the mission fields. He gave himself to catechising 
the youth of Lima and all ignorant persons coming within the 
range of his influence. Though consumed by a desire to go to the 
Far East to labour and shed his blood for the faith of Christ, as 
his sainted Father Dominic sought the glory of martyrdom among 
the Cuman Tartars in the thirteenth century, Martin was compelled 
to remain in Lima. God, however, blessed the promptings of his 
magnanimous heart. He became known as “The Flying Brother.” 
His foreign mission work was miraculous. He was given the 
uncanny power of annihilating space. By the power of supernatural 
agility or by the equally strange power of bilocation he was enabled 
to minister to the wants of people in Mexico, Japan, China and the 
Philippines. Strange and dramatic, it is true, but well authenticated, 
and no less difficult to believe than the breaking down of the 
barriers of three hundred years for the extension of his apostolate 
in our own country. 


His Significance 

Martin de Porres is an eminent figure in the annals of our western 
world. A genius in many ways, a downright human and thoroughly 
likeable personality, a measure of his worth is found in the fact 
that three centuries after his death he lives as a vibrant, energetic 
influence among Catholics in the United States as well as in other 
countries. Great as he was in the multiple and extraordinary 
engagements of his wonderful career, the secret of his magnetism 
then and now is found in the heroism of his Christian life. 

Martin was the St. Vincent de Paul of our western hemisphere. 
With Francis of Assisi he enjoyed special kinship with nature, 
flowers, the birds of the air and dumb animals. This Peruvian 
brother teaches us, as they do, many lessons, the most pertinent for 
the hour being charity to all, without reservation or qualification. 
He has been exalted by God above the rest of men, in time and 
eternity because he first bowed his head and his heart before his 
Maker. He is the clearest exemplification of the words of Pius XI, 
that Almighty God cannot be locked within the frontiers of a single 
people nor within the narrow limits of a single race. He establishes 
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beyond all controversy that there is but one credential acceptable 
to God and that is sanctity. 

We salute him as the Wonder Worker by the grace of God, the 
Father of the Poor, the patron of social justice and charity. But 
what is of tremendous significance in this day and this world—we 
venerate him as the incontrovertible proof of the catholicity of the 
Catholic Church. 


Shaping the Priests of Tomorrow? 


The following reflections on the priesthood and on the part played by 
families, priests and seminaries in shaping priests, have been suggested 
by the publication of the texts of the conferences given in September, 
1959, at Ars for the centenary of the Curé d’ Ars (see note 1). Father 
Brophy wrote on ‘Holiness in the Priest’ in The Furrow earlier 
this year. He is a priest of the diocese of Kildare and is professor of 
dogmatic theology in St. Patrick’s College, Carlow. 


PATRICK J. BROPHY 


Ireland and the Ars Centenary 

WAS surprised and even incredulous at a priest’s remark that 

we have little devotion to the Curé of Ars in Ireland. This 
should not be so. The Curé surely has affinities with our men- 
of-the-people priests, heirs to the tradition of the penal-day bond 
between pastor and flock. As a boy John Vianney saw for himself 
in his own home and heard much talk of priests on the run. He 
received his First Communion in hiding from such a priest. We 
have all known priests in Ireland, living illustrations of this austere 
penal tradition, devoted to their flocks, indifferent to personal 
advantage. The world certainly needs more men of this stamp. In 
focusing attention on the Curé of Ars last year, the Church invited 
clergy and laity to a thoughtful examination of the vital réle of 
the priest in the Christian community. The fact that Ireland has 
more than a millenary sacerdotal tradition should challenge us to 
further effort in this direction. With our traditions and the stimu- 
lation of the Curé’s astonishing influence before us, it would not be 
too optimistic to plan towards a great upsurge of priestly vocations 
among us. 
All too little was done here to mark the Ars centenary. It was an 
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appropriate occasion to discuss our priestly ideals and ambitions 
against the background of the lessons to be garnered from the 
Curé’s life. In the stream of living priestly tradition which never 
fails in the Church, the Curé of Ars stands out as a giant among 
great men. In the light of his sacerdotal achievement we can learn 
our strength and discover possible failures of emphasis in the ideal 
of the priesthood that is current amongst us. That there will always 
be good priests in the Church we know. Whatever promises to 
increase their number deserves consideration. 

We in Ireland may not have sufficiently resisted the temptation 
to regard the saint of Ars as a mere clerical thaumaturgus, a sui 
generis priest, unique because he enjoyed charisms which do not 
fall to the lot of the ordinary pastoral clergy. His first biographers 
have not served the saint well. They devoted too much space to 
what were only accidental to a full pastoral ministry ,detailing at 
length the marvels which the reading public was supposed to expect 
in pious books. Trochu’s biography set things in perspective. New 
material has been published in the centenary album and in the 
volume which suggested these reflections. 


Six Hundred Priests at Ars 

An example of what one would have wished to see done for 
Ireland was the three-day meeting of some 600 priests who gathered 
at Ars to honour the Curé in September, 1959. Eight of the con- 
ferences delivered during these journées sacerdotales have been 
published. They form a permanent and stimulating souvenir of a 
pentecostal meeting. They invite and conduce to reflection on a 
problem that is of vast concern for the future prosperity of the 
Church. 

Priests taking stock of their vocation in the neighbourhood of 
the church which witnessed the works and prayers of the greatest 
parish priest of all time (and a foremost contemplative, too, Cardinal 
Gerlier would have us note), heard bishops, pastors, theologians 
investigate the rich theme of the Curé’s message for today. The 
human situation which brought to the world’s attention this priest 
of peasant stock and humble ambitions is worth close study. New 
facts about John Vianney’s youth, and fresh light on his sponsor 
and parish priest emphasise the part priests play in arousing 
vocations. What was it that facilitated within a single generation 
the emergence from the seminary of St. Irenaeus at Lyons of a 


1. Ars: Journées Sacerdotales du Centenaire, Collection ‘Questions 
Pastorales.” Editions Fleurus, Paris, pp. 242, 8.50 N.F. 
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group of priestly leaders of the calibre of John Vianney, Peter 
Chanel, Oceania’s protomartyr, Mathias Loras, first bishop of 
Dubuque, Pére Chevrier of the Prado, John Claude Colin, founder 
of the Marist Fathers and Sisters, Marcelin Champagnat, founder 
of Les petits fréres de Marie? All the experts assembled here agree 
that the case history of the Curé of Ars opens up promising lines 
of investigation into what factors determine priestly effectiveness 
in every age. 

Tomorrow’s Priests Formed Today 

Any thinking about priests and vocations should be set in the 
natural context of its impact on the Church in general and the 
Church in our own country in particular. The shape of the Church 
of tomorrow is our concern and responsibility. The future is 
forming today. Priests and laity have to work together to pass on 
to youth the full Christian and priestly ideal. History warns that 
the popular conception of the priesthood may be a worldly, routine, 
professional one, or it may be tailored to the gospel measure. The 
Church through popes and bishops proposes priestly ideals—and 
never with more urgent insistence than during the past fifty years. 
But tomorrow’s priests are formed basically at home and by the 
distinctive Christian atmosphere which predominates there. Homes 
where faith, self-sacrifice and generosity are not part and parcel of 
family living will normally produce a priest representative of that 
milieu, efficient, perhaps, a good administrator but not imbued 
through and through with the real priestly spirit. A no less important 
factor in the training of tomorrow’s clergy is the concrete, flesh 
and blood incarnation of the priestly ideal proposed to them in 
the daily conversation of parents, teachers and friends and of 
course—this is a decisive factor—in the person of the parochial 
clergy with whom they are in regular contact. 

The special interest of this subject for Ireland is one to which 
we propose to return. Our vocation as a nation is to be a Christian 
and missionary people. The vast reserves of spiritual energy in 
our people should be released to the benefit of less fortunate 
nations. Our spiritual gifts are not ours to keep to ourselves. Do 
we appreciate that the quality of tomorrow’s priests is our present 
responsibility ? It takes a thousand years to make a priest, they say. 
Might we add that people get the priests they deserve and ambition. 
Great priests are not improvised. They are a grace from God and 
like all spiritual gifts answer prayer and earnest striving. 


A Disturbing Ideal 
The crowds at Ars prove the power of the priesthood to attract 
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and hold attention today. Ars is Christendom’s shrine to holiness 
in the priesthood. Less fuss in the papers and more work about the 
altar, was the Curé’s success formula. One imagines his amused 
indulgence (being beyond embarrassment) at the flood of biographies 
which poured off the presses in France last year. I counted eight 
new lives in a bookseller’s window in Tours. Was it significant that 
the sole tribute from these islands was penned by a lay hand and 
scarcely scratched the surface of the subject? Father Nodet’s key 
to the mind and heart of the saint has not yet been Englished. 
Pope John’s encyclical was a summons to attend well to this priest. 
Crowds totalling little less than a million pilgrims took over Ars 
en féte for the centenary. There they saw the relics, the tawdry 
prints, threadbare furnishings, the poor scraps of things which 
John Vianney transformed into instruments of spiritual power. This 
shabby house was his springboard to heaven. Not perhaps the 
setting we would expect for greatness, the bare boarded presbytery 
has an uncomfortable message for us comfort-loving Christians. 
It is very real and disquieting. 

It is no longer possible to fob off the Curé as a special case. The 
near-caricature popularised by romantic authors yields here to a 
human, austere, Christlike figure. John Vianney is a living illus- 
tration of the noblest priestly traditions of the Church. In his own 
person he says more about what a vocation to the priesthood is 
than a dozen theologians discussing the priesthood in the abstract. 
And what he has to say is for us a hard saying. It disturbs our 
complacency as no doubt St. Columban or St. Gall would were 
they to confront us with their acceptable ideal of priestliness. 


Pilgrims to Ars 

When I revisited Ars in September, 1960, I noted that there has 
been no falling off in the stream of pilgrims. A nostalgia for holiness, 
the quality most necessary in any incarnation of the priesthood, 
still draws the crowds. The layfolk who throng church and presby- 
tery will transmit to their children and to their children’s children 
something of the priestly ideal which confronts them here. This 
Ars is indeed a holy place where God came so close to men. The 
moral of Ars for us, says Cardinal Gerlier, is contained in the 
phrase which Cardinal Amette formed when from the hill of 
Montmartre he first looked across his new diocese: Only holiness 
will bring me through. It is a good place, this presbytery, to think 
on the problems of priestly recruitment and efficacy. Those urgent 
prayers for more priests which haunt the basilica at Lourdes with 
their persistent echoes—Donnez nous des prétres. Donnez nous des 
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saints prétres—can best be answered in the light of what Ars has 
to tell us. Does God put the solution into our own hands? 


The Priest’s Mother 
There is that linen alb in the case by the presbytery window 
which John Vianney’s mother was weaving for him during his 
Noé’s years in hiding. She was dead when he returned home, yet 
he was to wear it on his ordination day. He loved to talk of what 
he owed to her. It was more than an intuition that she had about 
his vocation. A recent gift to the presbytery is the collection of tin 
chalices, thuribles, candlesticks with which the shepherd boys 
played. No more than a straw in the wind. Many a lad plans to 
be a priest at the age of ten or twelve. A few years later he speaks 
no more of it. Why? Madame Vianney made her son want to be a 
priest. She lit in his heart the desire to save souls and win friends 
for God. His ambitions were never in any other direction. “My 
mother often said to me, John my boy, if I saw you offending God 
it would hurt me more than if it were any of my other children.” 
‘‘When I was a youngster I used to say to myself: If I were a priest 
I should want to win ever so many souls for God.’ Work in the 
fields was seasoned with prayer. When later he came to know 
Monsieur Balley, he was ready to follow a great master. “I have 
seen splendid souls but none so splendid as his.” This boy knew 
what he wanted to be. His home was the right setting for a priestly 
vocation. 


On Fostering Vocations 

John Vianney had the desire to be a priest, nothing but a priest. 
He had, too, that docility to the commands of the Church who 
calls men to her service in the name of Christ. Father Henry Denis’s 
clear analysis of the priestly vocation in the final section of the 
book is worth a volume on the subject. “A candidate must feel 
himself drawn to the priesthood (a determination of the will) while 
recognising that he is not worthy (positive acceptance of the Church’s 
judgment).” Only the priest can talk effectively about the priesthood. 
Nobody can do so much to arouse, encourage and confirm the 
growth of a priestly vocation. A failure of nerve about the priest- 
hood among priests would spell nothing less than a disaster for the 
Church. There is an evangelical propaganda to be done in this 
field. But the last word rests always with God. “Every priestly 
vocation is a work of grace. One must want to have it and ask 
for it. For this reason we must beware of thinking that it is some- 
thing men can give. If one were to discover some day an unfailing 
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method of giving a vocation, that would no longer be a vocation 
which would be given” (p. 240). The Curé of Ars loved seminarists, 
spent time with them and directed numerous vocations. In the 
light of the Church’s urgent need for priests we should study how 
to activate, in so far as it lies with us, priestly vocations by con- 
certed action, lay and clerical. All our actions, our words, the 
impact of the Church in its every manifestation in parish church 
and school, condition youth either to listen when God calls or to 
turn a deaf ear. 

This theme of the priesthood is one in which the whole nation 
and notion of Ireland is implicated. At a time when the standard 
of living is rising for most of our people it is worth recalling that 
it was the penitential spirit of the Celtic Church and our nineteenth 
century revival that impressed outsiders particularly. Irish 
Catholicism as it moved into the twentieth century was toughened 
by that austere spirit which lives on with admirable fidelity in the 
homes of our teaching brothers. A missionary movement is the 
natural expression of spiritual generosity and the will to share with 
others what Christians themselves value highly. It is the natural 
outlet for the spiritual energy generated by a fervently Catholic 
people. 

Is it Ireland’s specific destiny to be a radiant national cell of the 
Mystical Body of Christ, specialising in the furnishing of leaders in 
the Church? Those who believe so will appreciate a helpful syn- 
thesis of theological research into the priesthood from the renowned 
expert in this field, Father Lecuyer. A priestly people the Irish seem 
to outsiders who know them best through their priests abroad. 
We have spiritual, natural and social advantages which have 
equipped us for this task. There is no subject which should be 
more in our minds than how to bring home to parents, teachers, 
seminarists and youth the implications and possibilities of the 
priesthood. 


Things are Alright Here 

To what extent, one might enquire, does the supply of vocations 
depend on the laity realising their share of the priesthood of Christ 
in their own lives? What is happening in France among the children 
of Catholic Actionist parents is encouraging. We have no such 
leeway to make up here where the authentic Catholic tradition has 
not been contaminated. At least up to the present! Pope John said 
recently that “every race has a wealth of traditions and native 
virtues, which can and should be elevated and transfigured as the 
instruments of a fruitful apostolate.” A programme to canalise 
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our advantages to the service of the priesthood would be timely. 
At present vocations to the religious life seem to run largely in 
levitical families. Would a deeper awareness of Ireland’s missionary 
vocation attract fresh volunteers to the service of the expanding 
Church? A nation gets the priests it deserves and as heroic as it 
would have them to be. The problem of the world is essentially a 
spiritual problem. Solutions are not available on the material plane 
alone. Priests who feel anguish for souls deprived of Christ’s love 
will make their parish mission-conscious and vocation-minded. The 
Curé of Ars was tireless in his efforts to push on the Church’s work 
within his parish and outside it. His curate, Father Toccanier, 
reports: “He was deeply concerned not only with his own parish 
but about the whole Church.” To appraise the religious situation 
by saying that things are alright here is inadequate and unworthy 
when, in the world as a whole, only one in five men are coon 
membership of the Catholic Church. 

A spiritual sterility has all but blighted certain Christian nations. 
It is Ireland’s continued privilege to give many sons and daughters 
to serve the Church. It is a serious responsibility on those who 
man the home front not to fail the Church in the smallest degree 
at this testing moment. Every priest can influence as many as 
50,000 people. Youth must be attracted to the priestly life by the 
friendly, imitable priests they have before them. “Strive to be, or 
at least to want to be, what we wish our children to become on 
their journey to the ideal,” is sound advice for parents, priests and 
the rest of us. It is the priest in the home parish ultimately who 
forms in the mind of youth their conception of the priesthood. 
The laity look to their priest for a lead in heroism. Irish parishioners 
will never refuse to follow where the priest leads. We must not stand 
back from our spiritual destiny. 


The Spiritual Lever 

The Ars volume offers much more matter for discussion and the 
outlines of a realistic programme of action. Canon Boulard’s 
appraisal of pastoral practice at Ars shows there was not a hint of 
the impractical priest about John Vianney. Nor did he succumb 
to the temptation of angelism. Bishop Ancel has probed into the 
Curé’s spirituality. “What is the heart of the matter is the spiritual 
lever. We can only arrest the scourge of dechristianisation, we can 
implant the faith of Christ into the new forms of civilisation which 
are springing up all over the world, only on condition that we 
become men of prayer, men of God, men who enter fully into the 
mystery of Redemption by becoming victims with Christ” (p. 146). 
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The Curé found a place whereon to stand. Therefrom he did move 
the world. 

It is the practical living of these principles of priestly existence, 
commonplaces in the manuals but moving when lived out in a full, 
busy career, that make this book, written by men engaged in the 
pastoral ministry, to have a terrible urgency. Perhaps we get fewer 
vocations in certain parishes because an heroic ideal of the priest- 
hood and a true picture of the needs of the missionary Church is 
not presented to challenge youth. One can hardly read the book 
without seeing the necessity for adjusting our sights as WSS and 
layfolk to the new world conditions. 

What would the Curé of Ars do today were he put in charge of a 
modern parish? He would lay siege to the tabernacle, he would 
preach and sacrifice, he would know his people and love them— 
the old remedies for the new problems. The Curé was an innovator 
in his day and was actively concerned about the day-to-day life of 
the parish. He showed imagination, insight and realism. He shamed 
and lured people into goodness. They could hardly be otherwise 
because he loved them so much. 

Greatness in the priesthood will never be absent from Christ’s 
Church. It will always arouse a generous response in others. St. 
Vincent de Paul, St. Francis de Sales, St. John Bosco, St. John 
Vianney carried on a tradition that goes back to the ordination 
of the apostles. This centenary volume says that now, too, is the 
time for greatness in the priesthood, the moment for taking it 
further. The hour of the priest has struck. 


USES: OF pPoYCHIATRY, 


. . DOCTRINE AND LIFE will publish an article by Dr. J. M. Nolan, 
lecturer in Psychology at University College, Dublin on the uses 
of psychiatry in the care of souls. We will also publish a book-list, 
compiled by Father M. Nolan and other experts with the needs of 
priests and nuns especially in mind. 


Monastic Humility 


The seventh chapter of St. Benedict’s Rule is on humility and its 

twelve degrees: but in St. Benedict’s writing the word has a much 

wider and deeper meaning than it has for later theologians. Father 

Kinsella here explains what humility means in the Rule of St. Benedict. 

Father Kinsella has just published a book on humility, under the title: 

Unprofitable Servants (Gill and Son, Dublin). He is a monk of Mount 
St. Joseph’s Abbey, Roscrea. 


NIVARD KINSELLA, O.C.S.O. 


Pivot of Monastic Life 
N the monastic life, lived according to the teaching of St. 
Benedict, humility is not just of primary importance, it is of 
cardinal importance. It is truly the pivot on which the whole 
monastic life and ascesis turn, the link between the various diverse 
elements of that life and the core and kernel which gives it its 
spiritual richness. To use a familiar metaphor, it is the warp and 
woof of the life. Think of the spiritual life of the monk as a tapestry 
—take it up, turn it over and examine the threads that go to make 
it. Though differing in colour and texture the basis of them all is 
the same, it is humility. The monastic vows and observances spring 
from and lead to humility. They are as so many roads all leading to 
the same point, as so many rays emanating from the same centre— 
and that point, that centre, is humility. It is quite simply true to say 
that all monastic spirituality can be summed up in one word and 
that word is humility. In order to understand this, however, it is 
absolutely essential to study humility against the background of the 
Rule and the monastic life. It is not something apart from these. It 
is not simply a virtue, not even only a very complex one—it is 
the very stuff of which the perfection of the monk is made. It gives 
monastic spirituality its depth and its balance and its measured 
objectivity. 


The Monk’s Vows | 

It might then seem well to begin our examination by defining 
humility. To do so would be to begin with the very mistake we are 
trying to avoid. Define humility and you have a schema to which 
you must fit life. Much better to examine life and see it blossom and 
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bear fruit in humility. Much better to study the interaction of the 
vows and monastic observances and see them issue in and flow from 
humility—then it will become evident what it is and how poor a 
thing any definition must be. As well define gold as a yellow metal 
and omit the story of all the pain and joy, the blood and tears and 
love and hate it has engendered and have been shed over it down 
the long years of history. In the system of St. Benedict the three 
‘monastic vows of conversio morum, obedience and poverty issue in 
and are expressions of humility, and the same holds true of the 
three monastic observances of prayer, reading and work. 

The monk, in fact, at profession takes five vows. They are not all 
mentioned, but they are all there—obedience, poverty, chastity, 
stability and conversio morum. An examination of the Rule, 
however, shows that they do not all receive equal prominence in 
the practice of the spiritual life. Stability is a legal enactment and 
one of St. Benedict’s distinctive contributions to the organisation of 
the monastic life. Its whole object is to anchor the monk to the 
community and house of his profession. It struck at the vicious way 
of life led by the wandering monks called Sarabaites and Gyrovagues. 
It was meant to preclude the possibility of any Benedictine becoming 
an itinerant. Again, chastity is mentioned only in passing by St. 
Benedict. He nowhere legislates at length about it and indeed from 
the text of the Rule alone one might be excused if one thought that 
the early Benedictines did not vow this matter at all. We know they 
did, of course, but the virtue of chastity is not given any prominence 
at all, indeed it is hardly even mentioned by St. Benedict. 

The other three vows form the basis of the monk’s spiritual life. 
Conversio morum, difficult to translate adequately, is that whereby 
a man converts himself, turns from his former life to give himself 
‘completely to God. It is the “‘Deny thyself and follow Me” of the 
Gospel. Obedience is of first importance—it is given three chapters 
to itself and St. Benedict returns to it in dealing with the degrees of 
humility and devotes to it three degrees (the second, third and 
‘fourth). With regard to poverty he does not explicitly demand a vow 
to be made but examines the question in the tradition of the Fathers, 
by asking whether a monk should have anything of his own. He 
answers that he should not and goes into great detail with surprising 
vehemence of language on the vice of ownership. These three vows 
are evidently those embodying the principles of monastic asceticism 
for St. Benedict. Let us take each in turn. 


The Return to God 
The holy Patriarch sums up the life of the monk in the opening 
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lines of the Prologue. Hearken, my son, he says, that by the labour 
of obedience thou mayest return to God from whom thou hast 
strayed by the sloth of disobedience. In this is all the monastic 
life—to return to God. The task of the monk is simply this—neither 
prayer, nor reparation nor penance for the sins of the world, but 
simply to return to God. In calling on the monk to return then to 
God, St. Benedict emphasises the fact that we are sinners. It is 
by sin that we are distant from God, that we are removed from him. 
It is because of sin that we find it necessary to return to him. The 
precise sin by which we have departed from God, he characterises 
as disobedience. All sin is, of course, disobedience to God in a 
certain sense, since all sin violates his commandment. But the thing 
goes deeper than this. St. Paul tells us that by the disobedience of 
one many were made sinners. We have all disobeyed in Adam and 
as children of Adam, and precisely as such, are disobedient. There 
is no mere metaphor here but a profound theological truth. Because 
of our sharing in Adam’s sin, because of our generation from him, 
we are tainted by it and have become disobedient, and so removed 
from, distant from God—in fact God’s enemies. By the sloth of 
disobedience we have strayed from God. 

Return to God can be effected only in one way, that is by and in 
Christ. He said that he is the way. This is so true that he is the only 
way. Outside of him “‘no one comes to the Father”. As in Adam 
we departed from God, so in Christ we return to him. But this 
union with Christ which brings us back to God is not any sort of 
union—it consists precisely in union with him in his obedience. 
As by the disobedience of one many were made sinners, so by the 
obedience of one many are made just. The obedience of Christ, 
whereby he humbled himself unto the death of the Cross, is our 
redemption, our way back to God. In order to come this way, we 
must take Christ’s act of obedience unto ourselves and, identifying 
ourselves with it, make it our own. 

We do this radically in Baptism, by our identification with Christ 
at that moment, so that it is as though we ourselves had suffered. 
But our whole life must be a continual and daily renewal of the 
pledge of our baptism. Our lives must continually ratify our 
baptismal promises by putting them into effect. On this the monk 
has, so to speak, superimposed his profession. He has promised 
the very perfection of Christian life—the ultimate in holiness of 
which Baptism is the seed and germ. That is why he can call his 
profession a return to God. It is not something other than the 
Christian life—it is the perfection of Christian life. 

It is to this that he vows himself by his conversio morum. However, 
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the learned may explain the somewhat peculiar phrase conversio 
or conversatio morum, in practice it is simply the return to God put 
into daily effect. Now we said that this return is accomplished by 
making our own the obedience of Christ. Radically effected at 
Baptism, it is daily renewed and perfected in the Mass. The act of 
obedience whereby Our Lord redeemed us was precisely Calvary— 
the priestly act of total offering that He made on the Cross. “That 
the world may know that I love the Father, as the Father hath given 
Me commandment, so do 1’’. In other words the daily living of 
conversio morum will work out in practice in the daily living of the 
Mass. 

It may perhaps be objected that this can be said of any sacrifice, 
of any of the vows, that it is too general. That is not so—conversion, 
return to God, the effort to identify oneself with Christ must consist 
precisely in identification with him on the Cross, in his sacrifice. By 
Calvary and by it alone can man return to God. This is another 
way of saying that it consists precisely in identification with Christ 
in his humiliation, and the daily practice of this must be centred on 
the Mass. Thus the first of the vows, the practice of the return to 
God entails and Jeads to union with Christ humbled unto death. 
And logically and consistently therefore the monk cannot expect 
but that his efforts will result, if accepted by God, in humiliation, 
mystical death, the Cross, in his own personal life. 


Obedience 

In his chapter on obedience St. Benedict calls it quite simply the 
first degree of humility. Commenting on this Dom Delatte, O.S.B., 
remarks that the saint does not imply that there is a second and 
third degree following this one, but rather that obedience is the very 
summit of humility. It is the most perfect résumé and expression 
of humility. How far the humility of the monk is expected to go in 
this matter of obedience is seen from the fact that St. Benedicts says 
that we should obey in impossible things and even obey each other. 
Obedience is the most perfect sacrifice of self that we can make. 
Pride, the ego, desires expression and the most excellent expression 
of self is to be found in an act of the will—therefore to renounce 
this is great virtue. It must be said, however, that obedience is great 
and virtuous only in the degree in which it is supernatural. It is not 
great virtue simply to obey another man for his own sake. That is 
servility or something akin to it—it is not humility. Humility sees 
God in the Superior and the will of God in his commands and for 


that reason alone obeys. we 
Humility has been called a practical sense of the divine (Monsignor 
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Gay). There is hardly a better way of expressing it. Whenever it 
meets God or his action—in events, circumstances, man—anywhere 
at all, it bows down and adores. Now God manifests himself 
nowhere more certainly than through his representatives and that 
is why St. Catherine could say that a soul is obedient in proportion 
to its humility and humble in proportion to its obedience. 


Poverty 

With regard to poverty we have said that St. Benedict deals with 
it in the tradition of the Fathers—summing it up under the axiom 
that a monk should possess nothing of his own, but should hope 
for everything from the father of the monastery. The immediate 
meaning of this, of course, is that everything he needs must be 
sought from the Abbot, without whose permission he may retain 
or use nothing. Material poverty however will benefit him litle if 
it does not lead him to poverty of spirit. The essential mystique 
of poverty is that one hopes for all things from God. 

Receiving all one’s material needs from a superior has a sort of 
sacramental meaning and efficacy. It detaches us from ownership 
and induces in us a state of soul whereby we look for everything from 
our Father in heaven. Poverty is, in fact, a lofty exercise of the virtue 
of hope. Now hope is peculiarly the virtue of the humble man. 
Humility causes a man to place no trust or confidence in himself, 
but all in God. Humility it is which enables one to say, like St. 
Catherine of Siena: God is all, I am nothing; he is, I am not. In 
commenting on the Sermon on the Mount, St. Augustine identifies 
poverty of spirit with humility. The reason why he does so is simple 
—in practice poverty and humility becomes identified with each 
other. Poverty makes a man realise that he is poor and blind and 
naked and in need of God—and that is humility. 

Each of the three vows then flows from and issues in humility. 
A monk takes them because moved by grace he sees his sinfulness 
and need of God. Their practice deepens this recognition and this 
need in him, while at the same time satisfying it and fulfilling it. 
The vows put him in right relation to God and keep him there— 
that is humility. 

So much for the vows. The monastic observance consists essentially 
of three elements— prayer, reading and work. In the system of St. 
Benedict each of these has a well-defined quality of its own. Let us 
examine them each in turn. 


; Monastic Prayer 
Prayer for the monk is essentially the Divine Office, the Opus Dei. 
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It is not unusual for persons reading the Rule of St. Benedict for 
the first time to express surprise at the fact that St. Benedict nowhere 
lays down set times for private prayer—what we now call mental 
prayer or meditation. In the minds of most people nowadays 
contemplation means the advanced degrees of mystical prayer which 
are explained so fully by the Spanish Carmelites and their modern 
followers. This is correct, of course, but it is not what the monks 
of old understood by it. For the monk the Liturgy and the psalms 
are the food of his contemplation. 

The monastic tradition in this matter goes back to the Desert 
Fathers. Cassian tells us that to the monks of Egypt to train a novice 
in prayer meant to train him in the psalms, and he says that the 
solitaries of Scete and Nitria had so made the psalms their own that 
when reciting them they seemed to be improvising. That is the ideal 
of the monk—to make the psalms his own. In his chapter on how 
we should behave at the Office, St. Benedict tells us to let our minds 
be in accord with our voices. This is but to repeat the advice of St. 
Augustine: If the psalm prays, pray, if it laments, lament, and so on. 
The idea is not exactly that we should use the psalms to express the 
need of our souls, but rather that we should try and lift ourselves 
up to them, entering into their sentiments and expressions. The 
monk in choir must never forget that he is the praying Church— 
the Ecclesia Orans. This is to say he is Christ, ever praying in his 
Mystical Body. His voice is the voice of the One Man which resounds 
throughout the world, of whom St. Augustine speaks. 

If he remembers this he will not find it so difficult to lift himself 
to the level of the psalm, rather than bring it down to his. Many of 
the psalms—including those not directly Messianic—are altogether 
fulfilled only in Christ. And if they fit the needs of our own souls and 
lives, well are we not members of Christ, each one of us? As St. 
Augustine says: When we speak to God in prayer for mercy, we 
do not separate the Son from him; and when the body of the Son 
prays it does not separate the Head from itself—it is one Saviour of 
his Body, Our Lord Jesus Christ, who prays for us, and prays in 
us and is prayed to by us. He prays for us as our Priest; he prays 
in us as our Head; he is prayed to by us as our God (in psalm 85). 

It is evident that the monk who does this daily in the choir during 
the long hours of the Office will gradually have his soul and mind 
conditioned by the psalms. The inspired prayer-poems will exercise 
a subtle but deep influence on him by feeding his faith. He will 
gradually—almost unknown to himself—come to regard God as 
the one who prays the psalms regards him. I say this rather than 
“as the author of the psalm regards him’’, because in fact it is not 
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David or Solomon we will come to resemble, but Christ. Gradually 
by praying the psalms, by entering into them and allowing ourselves 
be uplifted by them and borne along on the stream of their prayer 
and thought, we will put on the mind of Christ. 

Now if there is one element which predominates in the psalms 
it is that of praise. It is true that one finds all sorts of prayer in them 
—petition, lamentation, thanksgiving. But there is scarcely a single 
psalm in which the element of praise does not appear. The refrain— 
Great is the Lord and worthy of all praise—runs through them all. 
Indeed even the prayers of petition, etc., are coloured by this—God 
is asked to grant a favour because he owes it to himself to be good. 
The fact is that the most outstanding of the Jewish ideas about God 
was his excellence, his greatness. He is the great God, he alone is 
God, all other gods are demons. One of the most recent com- 
mentators on the Old Testament has summed up the whole spirit 
of Hebrew prayer in one word—Alleluia—Praise the Lord. To 
become imbued with this sentiment is to become imbued with the 
idea of the greatness of God. 

Now the correlative idea is the smallness of everything else 
outside of God. To him who sees the Creator, says St. Gregory, all 
creatures appear small. ““Creatures” includes oneself—so the prayer 
of the psalms will gradually form the mind and outlook of the monk 
to true humility. Slowly, almost imperceptibly, he will come to know 
God’s greatness and his own nothingness. His understanding of 
sin will become keener. His realisation of his need of God will grow 
—that is humility. 


Spiritual Reading 
The other element in the Office is the yearly liturgical cycle— 
but before we consider its place in monastic spirituality, let us first 
examine the spiritual reading of the monk. Why we do so first will 
be evident below. In speaking of spiritual reading once again we have 
to explain what St. Benedict meant by it. Nowadays it means to us 
the reading of what we call spiritual books—books about the life 
of the spirit, the lives of the saints, books of devotional reading and 
so on. These are good and have their place. But for St. Benedict 
reading, /ectio divina as he calls it, is not that. Neither is it the study 
of theology, although this again is necessary. Lectio divina for St. 
Benedict is the reading of the Scriptures. The Scriptures, the Bible, 
forms the book par excellence of the monk. It can never be replaced 
by anything else and to the extent that he tries to replace it, to that 
extent he impoverishes his contemplative life. 
But this reading of the Scriptures is not a cursory affair. It is not 
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a matter of going through a book of the Bible and becoming ac- 
quainted with its contents and even knowing a good deal of what 
the scholars tell us of the book. No, Jectio divina is a matter of 
entering into the Scriptures, feeding one’s mind and soul on them 
and allowing oneself be formed by them, much as we said above 
will be done by the psaims. This will, of course, include Scripture 
study properly so called. Without it one will risk simply using the 
Bible for spiritual reading—which is not what the monk must do at 
all. 

In entering on the reading of Holy Writ he is seeking a meeting 
with God in his Word. He therefore must know as much as possible 
about the Bible and nothing the scholars can tell him will he consider 
useless. Armed with this knowledge he will enter the world of the 
Scriptures with a surer step and with much greater confidence of 
succeeding in his search for God. He will allow the words and events 
of Holy Writ soak into him, so to speak, until his mind and outlook 
and soul have become immersed in God as he reveals himself to us 
in the sacred pages. There is a good deal more in this assimilation 
than a merely psychological process. The Bible is the word of God— 
therefore it evokes a response of faith in the soul. No other book 
does this as it does. No other book can reveal God to us as God’s 
own word can. Therefore the faith of the monk who feeds his soul 
and intellect on the Bible gradualiy deepens until it reaches that 
experience of God which is contemplation, in which God is met 
with and, as it were, felt. 

But what has this to do with humility? In reading the Bible the 
monk is continually being shown the greatness of God and his own 
need of him. He sees working out in sacred history or parable the 
great themes of creation, sin, repentance, redemption. He sees that 
the story of the chosen people is the story of his own soul. He sees 
himself wandering in the desert of this world, hungry for God, but 
worshipping idols to his own despite. He sees himself as a sinner 
and as one who is of himself more desolate than Jerusalem ever was 
when Jeremias wept over it. But above all he sees the Cross and 
Christ and Redemption in his love—that the final answer to all the 
problems is to be found on Calvary, for he sees that God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to himself. In other words he sees 
reality—the great reality of his creation and redemption by God, 
compared to which nothing else matters. He comes to know God 
as he is and himself as he is—and that is humility. 


The Liturgy 
It is here we must mention the liturgy. The liturgy for the monk 
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is the great commentary on Scripture. In the liturgical cycle he sees 
the great themes of the Bible being worked out in Christ, and yearly 
renewed in the Church. And because this renewal is a living grace- 
giving reality, his entering into the liturgical cycle fills his soul with 
light and holiness and makes ever more alive the great realities of 
the Bible. By enabling him to enter into them, not merely by reading 
them and applying them to himself, but by really, although mystically, 
being part of them, it ensures that his /ectio divina does not remain 
an intellectual exercise, however elevating, but becomes a lived 
experience. Thereby it makes of his humility not a mere intellectual 
conviction but a living attitude in the presence of God. De profundis 
clamavi ad te, Domine—quia tu es spes mea—adjutor meus et refugium 
meum. 


Monastic Work 
The other element in the monastic observance is work. We are 
never more monks than when we live by the labour of our hands, 
says St. Benedict. Work is the great commandment of Genesis. We 
tend a little perhaps to stress its pentiential aspect, overlooking the 
fact that even before the Fall it was commanded. Adam was given 
the garden to dress it and to keep it before ever the thorns and briars 
were prophesied. Work, manual work, keeps us in our place in God’s 
creation—conscious of our littleness, of our dependence, of our 
need. It keeps us in contact with the things of earth—the things of 
creation that God saw were good. It is impossible that a man who 
ploughs and sows and reaps, who sees the succession of spring and 
autumn, of seed-time and harvest should forget God. To assist at 
the birth of an animal, to watch living things grow and develop 
under one’s hands is to keep close to God. To work for one’s living, 
when one’s work is enlightened by faith and prayer, is to receive it 
thankfully from the hand of God—and that is humility. 


Spirit of Reverence 

Finally it should be observed that the spirit of the Rule is a spirit 
of reverence. The monk must revere Christ in the abbot, in the guests, 
in the poor, in the brethren. He must spend a great part of his day 
in direct worship of God. He must regard his tools as he does the 
sacred vessels. The main direction he gets on prayer is that it be 
reverent. Serving the refectory or reading at meals is to be begun 
and ended with prayer in the Church, as are the journeys of those 
who go out. Now reverence, the spirit of the virtue of religion is 
pre-eminently the virtue of the creature in the presence of God. 
It is the very foundation of all humility, it is the effective adoration 
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of the Divinity—that practical sense of the divine that we spoke of 
above. 


Humility the Stuff of Life 

Humility then for St. Benedict is not the passing attitude of a 
moment. It is not a virtue to be exercised on occasion. It is not even 
the most important virtue. It is the very stuff of which life itself 
must be made—it is the attitude of the creature who has sinned and 
been redeemed. It is the state of soul of the man who returns to 
God by the labour of obedience, uniting himself to Christ, for no 
man comes to the Father but by him. 

We see then why St. Benedict places it at the centre of his ascetic 
teaching and we begin perhaps to understand the degrees. They are 
not twelve steps in ascending order. 

The first is the fear of God. It is the beginning of humility in 
much the same way as it is called the beginning of wisdom in the 
Bible—it is the essence of it. For fear—the reverential filial fear of 
the child of God—is something that grows with the other virtues. 
This fear of God is the foundation of reverence—by fear God is 
revered, says St. Thomas. Again the fourth degree is the high-point 
of the Benedictine ascesis. It is so because in complete fidelity to 
obedience, no matter what difficulties he may encounter, lies 
perfection for the monk. In the exercise—prolonged over a life-time 
—of that virtue will he need above all a practical sense of the Divine. 

Finally, it is surely evident that the twelfth degree—the picture of 
the humble monk—is the picture, graphically drawn for simple 
minds, of the sinner who knows himself and God, and is as such the 
perfect manifestation of humility. 

We said earlier that this concept of humility it is that gives 
monastic spirituality its balance and objectivity. The fact is that the 
monastery is a school of God’s service, not of self-perfection, and 
the monastic life and observance are like a great river bearing the 
monk gradually and imperceptibly, but infallibly, towards God. 
The monk is uplifted by the liturgy, the psalms, the Scriptures. He 
is carried forward by obedience, by nakedness of spirit, and by the 
Cross. These are the great objective realities of his life. He is not 
concerned and occupied with little schemes of self-sanctification, 
little devotions, little probings of the soul. His whole attention fixed 
firmly on God, is drawn away from himself. God becomes all to 
him, and in the light of God he loses sight of himself—and that is 


humility. 


The Priest and Mental Health 


Father Barry, who is a professor of canon law at the Jesuit house of 

studies, Milltown Park, Dublin, here describes the five-day conference 

for priests on psychiatry, held at St. John of God psychiatriatic 
hospital, Stillorgan, Co. Dublin, from 17 to 21 October. 


PATRICK C. Barry, S.J. 


The Usefulness of Psychiatry 

NCE upon a time mental hospitals were regarded as houses 

of incarceration, places rather akin to gaols, where insane 
people were kept safely locked away from the rest of the 
community. Today we have a more sensible attitude towards 
mental illness; modern psychiatry has taught us that it is an illness, 
that it has varying degrees and that it is very often curable. And the 
emphasis is on sending patients back to take their place in the 
community again, not on keeping them behind iron bars. Perhaps, 
however, we do not yet sufficiently realise that, apart from those 
who suffer from severe mental disorders, there are many people in 
the world who are prevented from leading happy, well-adjusted 
lives by emotional disturbances and conflicts of one kind or another 
and that psychiatry has much help to offer these too. Further, it 
should be noted that mental health is not the mere absence of 
mental illness, no more than physical health is the mere absence of 
bodily disease. There is a positive side to mental health too, of 
which we do not hear enough; it involves the full perfecting of the 
human personality on the natural level. And here again the findings 
of modern psychology and psychiatry, which throw so much light 
on human behaviour, can be of great assistance. The Catholic 
priest is a minister of religion and not a psychiatrist and it would 
be very foolish for him to think he could play the part of the latter. 
On the other hand, there are many areas where religion and 
psychiatry meet and even overlap. In his pastoral work the priest 
sometimes meets those who suffer from severe mental illness; he 
often has to deal with people who have neurotic disturbances of 
various kinds; and always he must try to help the faithful as much 
as possible to achieve full, well-adjusted personality. Hence, in his 
ministry some knowledge of psychology and psychiatry will be of 
very great assistance. It will enable him to understand that very 
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complex thing, human behaviour, a little better and consequently 
to give sounder and more effective direction: both to the mentally 
disturbed and to the mentally healthy who are trying to become a 
little healthier. It will help him to recognise or at least suspect 
early signs of serious mental illness and in such cases, by the timely 
calling in of professional help, he may be able to prevent much 
suffering later. It will make him understand the respective réles 
that priest and psychiatrist sometimes have to play in the cure of a 
patient and thus he will be able to co-operate effectively with the 
latter without undue interference. 


The Stillorgan Conference 

The recent Stillorgan Conference on Mental Health was organised 
with the purpose of helping priests to acquire some of this very 
useful knowledge. It aimed at giving them a brief over-all survey 
of modern psychology and psychiatry in so far as these bear on 
various aspects of the priestly ministry and providing them with an 
opportunity to discuss their problems with experts. The Conference 
was confined to priests and men religious and the number of 
participants had necessarily to be limited to about seventy. On 
Wednesday, the third day, however, special provision was made 
for additional attendance of religious superiors, spiritual directors 
of seminaries, masters of novices and directors of vocations, and the 
sessions on this day were designed specially for the benefit of these. 
Probably the best way to give an idea of what the Conference 
was all about is to list the papers and the speakers. His Grace, 
Most Reverend Dr. McQuaid, Archbishop of Dublin, presided at 
the Mass with which the Conference began on Monday morning, 
17th October, and afterwards delivered a short address to the 
participants. The papers read on Monday were: The Priest and 
Mental Health, by Rev. Dr. E. F. O’Doherty, Professor of Logic 
and Psychology, University College, Dublin; Diseases of the Mind, 
by Dr. J. Dunne, Professor of Psychiatry, University College, 
Dublin, and Resident Medical Superintendent, Grangegorman 
Hospital; and Current Developments in Psychiatry, by Dr. S. D. 
McGrath, Medical Director, St. John of God Hospital, Stillorgan. 
On Tuesday the papers were: Personality Development, by Dr. 
J. McKenna, Director of Psychology, St. John of God Child 
Guidance Clinic, Rathgar, and Lecturer in Psychology, University 
College, Dublin; Emotional Disorders in Childhood, by Dr. J. J. 
Stack, Medical Director, St. John of God Child Guidance Clinic, 
Rathgar; and Mental Handicap and Responsibility, by Dr. J. P. A. 
Ryan, Medical Director, St. Augustine’s Special School, Blackrock, 
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and Rev. M. J. Clarke, S.T.L., C.C., Bray. Wednesday, as already 
mentioned, was intended particularly for religious superiors and 
spiritual directors and the papers were planned accordingly. They 
were: Early Symptoms of Psychological Disorder, by Dr. S. D. 
McGrath; Psychoanalysis, Psychotherapy and Spiritual Direction, 
by Rev. Dr. E. F. O’Doherty; Scruples: the Spiritual and Psychiatric 
Problem, by Rev. Dr. J. R. M. Nolan, Lecturer in Psychology, 
University College, Dublin; and Personality and Vocation: Selection 
Processes, by Dr. J. McKenna. On Thursday morning Dr. P. D. J. 
Holland, Lecturer in Pathology, Royal College of Surgeons, Ireland, 
and Pathologist to Our Lady’s Hospital for Sick Children, Crumlin, 
dealt with Pathological Conditions of the Brain; and Rev. Dr. P. F. 
Cremin, St. Patrick’s College, Maynooth, dealt with Moral Aspects 
of Pharmacological and Physical Methods of Treatment. In the 
afternoon Marriage Problems were treated by Dr. P. D. McCarthy, 
Senior Assistant, St. John of God Hospital, Stillorgan, and Rev. 
Dr. J. Curtin of Holy Cross College, Clonliffe; and Confessional 
Problems of the Mentally Ill, were treated by Rev. W. P. O’Keeffe, 
C.M., Holy Cross College, Clonliffe. On Friday, the closing day, 
three topics were treated: Sexual Deviations, by Rev. Dr. E. F. 
O’Doherty; Alcoholism, by Dr. P. D. McCarthy, Rev. Sean 
O’Riordan, C.SS.R., of Mt. St. Alphonsus, Limerick, and by a 
Member of Alcoholics Anonymous; and The Role of the Chaplain 
in the Mental Hospital, by Rev. Dr. J. R. M. Nolan, and Dr. V. 
Crotty, Resident Medical Superintendent, St. Otteran’s Hospital, 
Waterford. The Conference concluded with a Brains Panel, in 
which a representative team, drawn from those who had already 
read papers, answered questions and thus gave the participants an 
opportunity to raise points for which there had not been time in 
the previous discussions that followed each session. 


Fruits of the Conference 

Out of so many good things it is not easy to select single items for 
special mention. One fact did stand out and guaranteed the success 
of the Conference from the start: the very highly qualified team of 
lecturers which was got together, all of them experts in the matter 
on which they spoke. A wide variety of topics was covered and 
this meant of course that at times the presentation had to be rather 
summary. One felt that several of the single topics would each 
provide material for a two- or three-day conference, e.g. psycho- 
therapy and spiritual direction, sexual deviations, marriage 
problems, alcoholism. But from every session we learned a great 
deal and, what is perhaps even more important, the cumulative 
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effect was to make us realise the great achievements of modern 
psychiatry and the help it can very often give the priest in his 
pastoral work. If anybody came to the Conference feeling a bit 
uneasy and suspicious about psychiatry, he certainly ought to have 
had his fears and prejudices dispelled by Friday evening. For many 
of the readers of DocTRINE AND LiF, no doubt the papers on the 
Wednesday would have a special interest. It is quite impossible to 
give even a brief account of their contents here—we hope, anyhow, 
that the full proceedings of the Conference will be published later. 
Suffice it to say that at least two things were impressed on us: 
first, the considerable help the psychologist and psychiatrist can 
give in the selection of candidates for the priesthood and the 
religious life (‘‘psychological screening’’) and in making decisions 
about doubtful cases in the seminary or noviceship; secondly, the 
importance of recognising symptoms of psychical disturbance in 
seminarians and young religious and calling in psychiatric aid in 
good time. 

We congratulate the St. John of God Brothers and the Medical 
Director and medical staff of St. John of God Hospital on organising 
this very successful and worthwhile Conference and we sincerely 
hope that it is only the first of many. 


Chronicle 
DOMINICANS IN ISRAEL 


Dom Columba Breen, who here writes of a new Dominican foundation in 
the State of Israel, has recently spent two years studying at the Ecole 
Biblique in Jerusalem. 


lawns and laboratories over what was still in 1950 a barren hill-side 

west of Jerusalem, has many surprises in store for the visitor. One 
of them may pass him on the way out there—the unexpected vision of two 
white-robed Dominicans on a battered “‘scooter”’, speeding across the 
Valley of the Rephaim with scapulars flowing in the wind. This is a daily 
phenomenon, for the scooterists are regular students of the University. 
Both Fathers are French, Pére Bruno Hussar has been living in Israel 
for the past six years, Pére Jacques Fontaine came out a year ago. They 
are the only Dominicans in Israel. The partition of 1948 left the famous 
Dominican house of Jerusalem, the Ecole Biblique, just inside the Jordan 
frontier. This was a considerable loss to the Church in Israel. Before 1948 
the Dominicans had been the best equipped of any of the religious houses 


r SHE new Hebrew University, rapidly spreading its lecture-halls, 
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in Jerusalem to represent Catholicism to~intellectual Jewish circles. The 
return, therefore, of the Dominicans to the Jewish scene this year is a 
noteworthy event. , 

Since the war numerous associations have been formed in Europe and 
America to foster understanding and friendly relations between Jews and 
Christians. The social and political background in Israel is, of course, 
quite different: Christians there are a tiny minority in a Jewish state. 
It is all the more remarkable, therefore, that in Israel the initiative in 
creating mutual comprehension should seem to be coming from the Jews. 
While no formal association has as yet come into being, informal relations 
are of the friendliest. This is perhaps particularly true of the Hebrew 
University, where there is a New Testament Course—very well attended 
—in the faculty of Classical Humanities, and an even deeper and more 
sympathetic treatment of Christianity in the faculty of Comparative 
Religion. 

The importance, then, of having competent Christian representation to 
meet these heartening advances goes without saying. It is only a few 
months since our two Dominicans moved into their very modest quarters, 
but already their house is becoming a centre of reunion for Christian 
students in Jerusalem. Their tiny chapel has managed to achieve—un- 
premeditatedly, I understand—a striking oecumenical suggestiveness: an 
ancient ikon of the Virgin evokes a Byzantine church; its Bible shrine 
opposite the entrance, a synagogue; the white-washed walls and straw 
matting a village mosque. Here the Dominicans recite the canonical Office 
daily in Hebrew. 

To end this cursory introduction to St. Isaiah’s—I nearly forgot to 
mention the happy name of the House—on a practical note. The second 
essential room in a Dominican house is—as every schoolboy knows— 
the library. Here there is already a brave show of French books—Cerf 
publications have been particularly generous. But English is poorly 
represented—and English is far better known than French in Hebrew 
University circles. Worthwhile contributions, therefore, would be very 
welcome.! I am thinking of the Catholic Encyclopaedia and comparable 
works of reference, recent Histories of the Church, Chesterton, Belloc, 
etc. 

COLUMBA BREEN, O.S.B. 


RELIGIOUS RECORDS 


The Instruction of 3 September, 1958 on Sacred Music and Liturgy has 
the following: “care should be taken that everywhere the following easier 
Gregorian melodies be learned by the faithful: Kyrie, eleison: Sanctus- 
Benedictus and Agnus Dei from Mass XVI of the Roman Gradual; Gloria 


1. If you are prepared to contribute books, please write to the Editor, 
DOcTRINE AND LiFe, St. Saviour’s, Dublin, but without sending the books to 
him. 
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in excelsis Deo with Ite, Missa est—Deo Gratias from Mass XV; Credo I 
or III. Certainly in this way something desirable will be accomplished, 
i.e., that Christians everywhere will be able to show a common faith in 
active participation in the most Holy Sacrifice of the Mass in common 
joyous song” (no. 25). 

The organising committee of the Munich Eucharistic Congress made a 
recording of these melodies to help the faithful to learn them for the 
congress. The record was made by the monks of Beuron Abbey. DocTRINE 
AND Lire and Liturgical Publications, Glenstal Abbey acquired a number 
of the records from the congress committee and a limited number is still 
available from Liturgical Publications, Glenstal Abbey, Murroe, Co. 
Limerick. They cost 10/- each. A different recording of the same melodies 
may be obtained from Mr. Farrell, Director of Records, St. Barnabas’ 
Cathedral, Nottingham (or from any branch of Burns and Oates) for 
12/6. The singing is done by the St. Barnabas’ boys’ choir. 

A reader has drawn our attention to the fact that in our review (August- 
September) of the Grail recordings of the Gelineau psalms we omitted to 
give the address of the Grail. It is 58 Sloane Street, London, S.W.1. It is 
gratifying to discover that these lovely renderings are gaining in popularity 
in Ireland. Many convent schools are teaching them to their pupils. It 
will be recalled that a nun of St. Mary’s Convent, Falls Road, Belfast 
wrote in DOCTRINE AND Lire of the enthusiastic reception accorded the 
Gelineau psalms by the girls of that school. I had the pleasure of listening 
to the girls singing the psalms recently—an experience which taught me 
that these divinely-inspired songs answer the basic needs of the Christian 
spirit as do none of our man-made hymns. 


IRISH ARTISTS’ ACHIEVEMENT 


Every two years there is an international exhibition of sacred art in 
Salzburg, Austria. Established under the patronage and active encourage- 
ment of the Archbishop of Salzburg, it is the world’s most important 
exhibition of sacred art, the Salzburg Biennale. Several countries take 
part, but only carefully-selected works of art are sent from each country. 
Gold medals are awarded each year for the best works of architecture, 
painting, metalwork, sculpture, textiles and stained glass. Mr. Oisin 
Kelly won the sculpture gold medal for Ireland in 1956 for his statue of 
St. Joseph, but the event passed unnoticed here. He himself remarked 
that the first he knew of it was when the medal was sent to him in an 
envelope by the Department of External Affairs. 

This year artists from fifteen countries took part and an Irish artist, Mr. 
Patrick McElroy, won a gold medal in the metal-work section with his 
ciborium and altar-cross. Mr. Patrick Hickey’s etchings of “Stations of 
the Cross” and Mr. Richard Kingston’s “‘Head of Christ’? were very close 
runners-up in their respective sections. This is no mean achievement for 
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our artists, in the face of competition from France, Italy, Germany and 
the United States. 

Other Irish artists who exhibited at Salzburg—and some of whose work 
is reproduced in the lovely catalogue of the exhibition—are Phyllis Burke, 
G. J. Fromel, Richard Hurley, Oisin Kelly, Louis Le Brocquy, G. 
McNicholl and T. Ryan, Michael Scott, Sister Mary Teresa and Brother 
Benedict Tutty, O.S.B. It was Brother Benedict Tutty who designed the 
present cover of DOCTRINE AND LIFE and he has designed the new cover 
for next year. 

Mr. Wilfrid Cantwell, who kindly supplied the preceding information 
and who was one of the judges at this year’s exhibition, sums up his 
impressions of the exhibition as follows: 

It is difficult to summarise the overall effect of the Salzburg Biennale, 
perhaps the most obvious lessons to be learned from it are: 


(1) the intensity and virility of the liturgical movement which is the 
inspiration of the immense efflorescence of modern sacred art in 
Europe; 

(2) the clear need for a deep understanding of the Faith and of a 
sincere and humble approach to his work by the artist if he is to 
fulfil his holy task; 

(3) the persistence of national characteristics in spite of the inter- 
national style of contemporary art forms; 

(4) the international standing of our best Irish artists—it would be 
desirable that our Irish clergy appreciate this point and transfer 
their allegiance to the genuine artist. 


LITURGY AND CONTEMPLATION 


In our review section, the Abbot of Glenstal reviews an important book 
by Jacques and Raissa Maritain, Liturgie et Contemplation. As His 
Lordship remarks, the book was born of controversy. The controversy 
began in an American Carmelite review, Spiritual Life, with an article by 
Father William, O.D.C., A Re-examination of the Liturgical Movement in 
the United States (number 5, 1959, pp. 82-93) and an article by the 
Maritains (which has since been expanded into the book reviewed in this 
issue Of DOCTRINE AND Lire), Liturgy and Contemplation. 

Not everything in the two articles is fully acceptable, but it seems clear 
from subsequent reaction in America and France that they did point out 
a pitfall into which some liturgists all too readily fall. The matter is well 
put by Father Thomas Merton, in his reflections on the controversy in 
Worship, October 1960, p. 502, when he speaks of those who, while 
distressed by this error, themselves perpetuate it, “by emphasising too 
many secondary and unimportant aspects of the liturgy, and by un- 
consciously emptying liturgical prayer of its deeply personal and spiritua 
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qualities, substituting for them the noisy agitation of their own marginal 
and obsessive projects’. 

In the same issue of Worship (page 507 ff) Dom Cipriano Vagaggini, 
O.S.B. (author of the monumental I/ Senso Teologico della Liturgia) points 
to another lack (the one with which the Maritain’s book is more 
immediately concerned), the lack of a profound understanding of the 
relation between liturgy and contemplation. He says: ‘““We must un- 
fortunately admit .. . that up to the present the liturgical movement has 
not concerned itself to any extent with the question. The movement is 
perhaps too one-sidedly absorbed just now in the problem of pastoral 
liturgy for the ordinary faithful’. Dom Vagaggini provides the elements 
of an answer and his article is an elaboration of a short passage which is 
worth quoting in full: ‘‘. . . in order that true worship may exist in him 
who participates in it, a corresponding internal conformity must accompany 
all participation in liturgical worship, also that which is external and 
normally active and communitarian; and this internal conformity reaches 
its fulness when it is at the same time contemplation. This contemplation 
is therefore not something adequately distinct from liturgical worship 
(as if the latter consisted only in external participation), but it is merely 
its internal aspect which has attained its perfection. Without doubt, 
liturgical worship, which is essentially and at once internal and external, 
is directed to such contemplation as to ils proper internal perfection. 

“On the contrary, extra-liturgical contemplation, that which occurs 
in a private act outside of participation in liturgical worship, is directed 
to liturgical worship; and under another aspect, it should be the fruit 
derived from liturgical worship and as it were its overflow’’. 

The problem has been taken up in La Vie Spirituelle on several occasions 
during the past year: Father L. Bouyer commented .on the Maritain’s 
book in the April issue (pages 406-408), hailing it as a breath of fresh 
air from across the Atlantic (the Maritains now Jive in America); Father 
P. Regamey, O.P. has an article in the May issue (pp. 499-492) with the 
title: L’ Orientation contemplative de la Priére Liturgique: cfr. also (July, 
pp. 5-32), Father B. Bro, O.P., Priére Privée et Priére Commune. 


PEI ERG@ OnE SEDITOR 


Communication and the Apostolate 


DEAR FATHER, 

I am not wholly in agreement with Dr. D. D. C. Pochin Mould’s letter, 
published in your June-July issue. She says that even people with a 
university degree have not necessarily learned to think logically and 
critically and adds that most academically-trained people embarking on 
the apostolate make the wrong approach in their writing and in the 
spoken apostolate. They begin at the beginning and then give all the 
details, as in a thesis. She suggests that the methods of journalists and 
publicity men would prove more effective, adding: “After all, the apostles 
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used the simple and effective approach of publicity men: “The Lord is 
risen’. They began with the shock announcement of the Resurrection and 
followed up with the details. 

It must be admitted that a very real problem exists. Between the neo- 
pagan masses who desperately need the Faith, and the academically 
trained Catholic zealous to bring it to them, there is a great gulf fixed. 
Communication across it seems impossible, because neither side speaks 
the language of the other. Dr. Pochin Mould suggests that we study the 
dumb-crambo of the advertising men and the journalists; but it is well 
known that their techniques are successful only when they can appeal to 
corresponding desires and to emotions already felt. When employed by 
the State for a socially-useful purpose, such as “‘keep Britain tidy”, the 
ad-men’s methods are an all too conspicuous failure. Curiously enough, 
intellectuals, journalists and advertising men all have this in common, 
that they regard the mass of mankind as a mere thing, to be manipulated 
for good or less good ends. 

That the apostles preached: ‘‘The Lord is risen” and very little else 
is an old fallacy that five minutes study of the Acts of the Apostles is 
enough to refute. St. Peter (Acts, 2:4-36), St. Stephen (Acts, 7:2-53) and 
St. Paul (Acts, 13:16-47) in their quoted discourses to the Jews start with 
the Old Testament, first making sure of the common ground between 
themselves and their hearers before proceeding to the death and resur- 
rection of Jesus the Messiah. St. Paul’s discourse to the Athenians (Acts, 
17:22-31) is a wonderful example of his capacity to establish common 
ground with a people of different traditions and modes of thought; he 
quotes Sophocles and demonstrates his familiarity with Greek philosophy, 
gradually leading up to the Incarnate Word. 


We, however, live in an age in which men care little for theology or 
philosophy, and all they know of the Church is that it forbids so many of 
their pleasant vices. It is here, perhaps, that we might be tempted to 
imitate the ad-men who, projecting the glamorous image of their product, 
put the cost in the smallest type at the bottom of the page. But the image of 
Christianity is not a technicolour photograph, it is men and women in 
their daily lives. It was what the apostles were and what they did that 
provided the “shock” that made people listen to what they had to say. 
Now, as then, people long for a world “‘where mercy and truth meet in 
one, where justice and peace are united in one embrace” (Psalm 84:11) 
and when they find men and women living as if such a world were really 
true, they will pay attention to them. The existence of those “good party 
members” who with selfless devotion lived and worked amongst the 
working people is probably the most potent reason for the success of 
Communism. 

Is it not time we realised that mere good will and enthusiasm are not 
enough for the lay apostolate? Whatever the need for his services, no 
student of medicine is allowed to treat the sick until he is qualified, and 
our situation is analogous. The remedy, surely, for the half-educated is to 
become educated, and this is something we all need to educate ourselves 
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in the full Dominican tradition of study and prayer, before we can “give 
the fruits of our contemplation to others’’. 

In the nature of things, the academically-trained person finds it difficult 
to fit into any existing organisation, preferring his independence to their 
manifest imperfections. But it is the human condition to be imperfect; 
and one has only to compare one’s individual, fitful and puny apostolic 
work with that done, for example, by the Catholic Evidence Guild, the 
Young Christian Workers, the St. Vincent de Paul Society and the Legion 
of Mary (to which I have the honour to belong) to see that the Holy 
Spirit is at work among them. A member of such an organisation will be 
trained to do apostolic work within his capacity, will learn to get on with 
other people and to value them for qualities other than intellectual ones 
(thereby giving his own pride a salutary shock) while all the time being 
given strength in difficulties and courage in failure by the fraternal love 
of his co-workers. 

I remain, Yours, etc., 

77 Putnoe St., Bedford, England. (Mrs.) PAMELA Mary WALL 


Dr. Pochin Mould comments: 

Whilst I am in agreement with much of Mrs. Wall’s interesting letter, 
J must protest at her, unhappily only too widespread, idea of the highly 
skilled professions of journalism and publicity. The journalist must like 
and know his fellow men if he is to do the essence of his job, get his 
story and tell it effectively. In advertising, one must not only get an idea 
clearly across but make the public do something about it. (Whether this 
does not work for “‘socially useful’? purposes is another question: do we 
pay enough to employ the best brains and technique in those cases?) In 
the apostolate we cannot afford not to appreciate, understand and use, 
the methods of communicating ideas of modern journalism and publicity. 
I would not, myself, agree with Mrs. Wall that “these techniques are only 
successful when they can appeal to corresponding desires and emotions 
already felt’, but if this is so, it would not rule out their usefulness in the 
apostolate. Augustine said that our hearts are restless till they rest in 
God, and the non-Catholic response to the recent television programme 
from the Carmelite priory at Aylesford, reveals, according to Fr. Malachy 
Lynch, O.Carm., “‘a people at the stage of longing”. The desire of God is 
already there. We must have the skills to bring it to conscious thought 
and effective action. 

D. D. C. Pocatn MouLpD 
DEAR FATHER, 

I sincerely hope you do not agree to G. O. J’s suggestion (letter to the 
editor, October-December) of lowering your standards for two out of 
four of the articles in DocTrRINE AND LiFe. Frankly, I want more depth, 
not Jess. This should not mean obscurity, though it obviously implies 
greater efforts to achieve clarity. To effect voluntarily an inferior intellectual 
standard would be to fail in your duties. 

Yours, etc. 
62 Bolton Road, Chorley, Lancs. VINCENT BELL 


Digest of Papal Documents 


Our eighteenth digest covers documents published in the OSSERVATORE 

RoMANO during the months of May and June 1960. Everything which is of 

merely local or sectional interest is omitted, everything else which has a 

bearing on the spiritual is summarised or translated. Father Austin Flannery, 

O.P., is responsible for the summaries and translations. All direct quotations 
are indented or placed between inverted commas. 


St. Joseph and Workers 
During the course of a radio-message to workers on 1 May, the feast 
of St. Joseph the Worker, the Holy Father said: 

How consoling is the thought that every Christian working family 
can mirror faithfully the example and the image of the Holy Family 
of Nazareth, in which constant hard work and even straitened 
circumstances were allied to the most ardent love of God and the 
generous fulfilment of cherished tasks. 

This, at bottom, is the significance of today’s feast. By placing 
the example of St. Joseph before all workers, the Church would 
recall them to a sense of their great dignity and would invite them to 
make of their work a powerful instrument of personal perfection 
and a source of eternal merit. 

Work is, in truth, a high mission. It is, as it were, a collaboration, 
engaging the worker’s mind and heart, with God the Creator, who 
has given him the goods of the earth to cultivate and develop. And 
the fatigue and hardships it brings with it find their place in the 
redemptive designs of God, who, having saved the world through 
the love and sufferings of his Only Son, makes human suffering a 
precious instrument of sanctification if it be united to Christ’s 
suffering. 

What light is shed on this truth by the example of Nazareth, where 
work is accepted with joy, as the fulfilment of God’s will! And what 
dignity the silent and hidden figure of St. Joseph acquires from the 
spirit in which he fulfils the duty laid upon him by God. For true 
human dignity is not measured by the tinsel of noteworthy results, 
but by the interior dispositions of order and: goodness of will (Oss. 
Rom., 2-3 May, 1960). 


World Campaign Against Hunger 

On 4 May the Holy Father addressed the participants in an international 
conference, convened by the Food and Agriculture Organisation of the 
United Nations, to organise the launching of the World Campaign Against 
Hunger. In the course of his address, he said: 
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Millions of human beings suffer from hunger; others, while they do 
not, strictly speaking, go hungry, are underfed. These are the facts. 
They must be made known, they must be preached from the house- 
tops, as the Gospel advises: “Preach ye on the house-tops” (Matt. 
10:27). Consciences must be awakened to a sense of the responsibility 
that rests on the human community and on each individual, on the 
most privileged people especially. Nobody can nowadays offer the 
excuse, in a world where distances count for nothing, that he is 
unaware of the needs of his far-away brother, or that it is not his 
job to help him. We are all collectively responsible for the under- 
nourished (Oss. Rom., 5 May, 1960). 


The Eucharist in Men’s Lives 

On 6 May the Osservatore Romano published the text of a message 
(dated 2 April) sent by the Holy Father to participants in the Brazilian 
National Eucharistic Congress held at Curitaba. In the course of the 
message he said: 


But the Eucharist is not only the food of the spiritual life, it is also, 
as Our Predecessor of venerable memory, Pius XII, said in his radio- 
message to the Brazilian National Eucharistic Congress of 1942: 
“‘a sacrament for men’s physical life. Indirectly, it sustains temporal 
physical life, for, by fostering the Christian life and morality, it is a 
bulwark against the many infirmities which poison men’s bodies and 
are the affliction of the sinner’s existence. Directly, it sustains eternal 
physical life, for, as Jesus assures us, they who receive It with proper 
dispositions, shall certainly rise glorious on the last day”? (Discorsi 
e Radiomessaggi, IV, 191). 

If the Eucharist as sacrament is the source of life for men, as 
sacrifice it renews and makes present on the altar the Sacrifice of 
Calvary and applies its fruits to souls. And since the Mass is the 
centre of the whole Christian life, the faithful should be increasingly 
better instructed in it and should be encouraged to participate 
actively in the Eucharistic Sacrifice, according to the liturgical norms 
approved by the Church. 

The Eucharist unites the faithful with Jesus and recalls them to 
the love of one another. Consequently, Catholics can draw from 
Holy Mass and Communion the power to give to the modern world 
the example of the early Christians, who were ‘“‘of one mind and one 
heart” for they “‘were persevering . . . in the communication of the 
breaking of bread” (Acts 2:42). 


The Christian Doctor 
On 16 May the Holy Father addressed participants in the twelfth 


international congress organised by the International College of Surgeons. 


In the course of his address he said: 
We would invite you, insistently and before all else, always to 
maintain a truly fraternal and respectful attitude in the face of human 
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suffering. Never forget that you have it in your power to affect the 
pain suffered by the invalids in your. care, that you have a certain 
mastery over it. You can lessen it, if not banish it altogether. Your 
constant concern with the sufferings of men’s bodies will put you in 
contact with the whole man, body and soul. Body and soul are 
intimately united and react one upon the other. One of them is 
perishable—as is all too evident—the other is immortal and will 
restore life to the body at the end of time, enabling it to share—in 
the case of the just, at least—in the glory of the beatific vision of God. 
Thus, your familiarity with the profound mystery of human suffering 
can but make you mindful of man’s high destiny and, consequently, 
of the grandeur of your own vocation. 

But those of you who are Christians will not fail to see in their 
patients an image of Christ suffering. Would that they would have 
their divine Model, Jesus the Saviour, always before their eyes and 
that it would be their wish to walk faithfully and humbly in the 
footsteps of him who went about this earth, “doing good and healing 
all men” (Acts 10:38). Jesus manifested his great power by his actions 
and he was quick to relieve every sort of misery. He was indeed great, 
but at the same time he respected other men as persons and was 
careful not to encroach on the personal liberty of those he healed. 
Nobody was ever healed who had not manifested, at least implicitly, 
his willingness to be healed. 

Carry out your professional duties, then, in that spirit. And then 
you can hope to hear the Saviour welcome you with the gentle 
words promised in St. Matthew’s Gospel: ‘“‘Come ye blessed of my 
Father. . . . I was sick and you visited me” (Matt. 26:34, 36) (Oss. 
Rom., 16-17 May, 1960). 


Youth 

On 19 May the Holy Father spoke to some twenty-six thousand pupils 
of Roman secondary schools. In the course of his address he said that it 
was a source of joy to him that the crowds who attend papal audiences 
were, in great part, young people: “‘so much so, that one can say that the 
general audiences are, primarily, meetings with youth”. He went on to 
speak of youth under the headings of vitality, fortitude and good resolution. 

He said that the very first impression made on one by twenty-six 
thousand youngsters was one of vitality. Later, he added: 

The collective spiritual and material well-being of society is the 
result of the care taken by individuals over their own interior per- 
fection and the disciplining of their energies. 

The individual wants to be good so as to answer to the imperious 
demands of his soul. He cultivates his spirit in school in order to fit 
it with a profound culture, in accordance with the aspirations of his 
intelligence. Such effort becomes the source, in due time, of a 
beneficent influence, which the whole world feels; and that is true 
vitality. 
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He went on to say that, while for older people prudence was the char- 
acteristic virtue, for youth the accent is placed on fortitude, and that this 
is in accord with the nature of the young person, with “his inclination 
towards activity, especially difficult activity . . . his capacity to bear 
privations, his knowledge of what is in his power and what is not, his 
great longing to conquer”. He went on: 

Fortitude is not audacity, nor haste, it is not oppression of others 
by a proud seif-assertion. Neither is it an exclusive emphasis on the 
body, to the detriment of mind and heart, of gentleness and goodness. 

Fortitude is a Christian virtue which implies the attainment of 
right order, a process which involves labour and, at times, pain. 
Fortitude implies self-mastery and the supremacy of the spirit. It is 
indissolubly associated with the quest for and love of truth, justice 
and equity.... 

A young person likes to place his strength at the service of great 
ideals. He does not like to hear people say to him: “‘Don’t do this, 
don’t do that’. But he loves to hear the words of Jesus: ‘“‘This do, 
and thou shalt live” (Luke 10:28). 

The Pope then said that good resolution was the virtue of constancy. He 
told his young listeners that while they were at school the life of virtue 
would come easy to them, it would be sustained by all the external helps 
available there. In after life, however, they would be much more dependent 
on their own resources. He went on: 

Woe to you if you lack the virtue of constancy. Everything you have 
could collapse or disappear. Piety could be reduced to mere external 
acts of worship, leaving the depths of the soul untouched. Charity 
could become mere calculating ambition, purity mere external 
gentlemanliness, or lip-service to a code of honour. In the end the 
spirit of insolence, of irresponsibility and superficiality would gain 
the upper hand. 

And youth would be at an end. For where there are no ideals to 
inflame the heart and keep the will constant, old age has already set 
in. . . . It has been said that life is the fulfilment of youth’s dream. 
Have your dream, each of you, and translate it into reality: a dream 
of generosity, of rectitude and high-mindedness; a resolve to do good, 
to have a sense of responsibility, to edify; fidelity to a line of conduct 
which is always pure, always straight, which does not compromise, or 
come to terms, or yield. And all this for the sake of the lives you will 
yield tomorrow, of the families you will have, of the society in which 
you will work (Oss. Rom., 20 May, 1960). 


The Church in Africa 
On 5 June the Holy Father spoke over the radio to the Catholics of 


Africa. He spoke in French, his address being broadcast by twenty-one 
French-language African radio stations. Having reviewed briefly the 
Christian history of Africa, he reminded his listeners of the encyclical 
Fidei Domum, issued by Pope Pius XII, and of how Pope Pius would, in the 
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words of the encyclical, turn the attention of all the faithful, “towards 
Africa, at a time when it is emerging into the modern world, traversing 
the most vital years of its millenary history’ (4.A.S., 49, p. 227). Pope 
John said it was a matter of satisfaction to him to see so many new 
African states attaining sovereignty. He added that the Church could be 
of help to these new states, ‘“‘while remaining within the confines of 
morality and religion and allowing civil authorities full responsibility for 
their acts”. He said: 
She puts at their disposal—in disinterested fashion, and as the need 
arises—principles of action which have the greatest usefulness in the 
development of the life of the country, both for the individual and in 
community life, whether it be family life, professional activity, civil 
life or the conduct of international affairs. These norms have their 
inspiration in respect for the dignity of the person and for the needs 
of the community. 

The Pope went on to say that the Church welcomed the efforts being 
made to better the lot of women, and, against the background of the 
explosion of violence between different groups even in the same country, 
asserted the primacy of the common good over the interests of portions 
of the community. He said that while immense progress had been made in 
providing native clergy and a native hierarchy for Africa, the country 
would have need of missionaries for a long time to come. He paid tribute 
to the work that had been done (in accordance with the wishes of Fidei 
Donum) in training catechists, Catholic Actionists and Catholic Trades 
Unionists, in providing centres of hygienic and social instruction and 
centres of Christian culture for the forming of a Christian lay élite (Oss. 
Rom., 8 June, 1960). 


Book Reviews 
LITURGY 


Liturgie et Contemplation. By J. and R. Maritain, coll. Présence Chrétienne, 
Desclée de Brouwer, Bruges. Pp. 98. 48 F.B.1 

The Worship of God. By M.-D. Philippe, O.P. Faith and Fact series. 
Burns and Oates, London. Pp. 141. 7/6. 

Tuis small and slender volume by Jacques and Raissa Maritain is one 

of the most significant studies upon the liturgy written in recent years. 

In twenty short chapters (of but two or three pages apiece) the authors 

examine how the teaching of St. Thomas upon the inner Christian life 

and especially upon contemplation should be related to the doctrine of 

the Church upon the value and importance of her official prayer. The 


1. This valuable study has been translated into English by Joseph Evans 
and is published by P. J. Kennedy, New York, for $2.96. 
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book thus serves as a profound commentary upon those texts of Mediator 
Dei which inculcate the absolute necessity of an internal as well as an 
external worship of God, and which give the primacy to the former. This 
thesis is proved in chapter III: “The virtue of religion and the theological 
virtues” which closes the first section. In it the authority of St. Thomas is 
adduced to subordinate the virtue of religion, the greatest of the moral 
virtues, to the theological virtues of Faith, Hope and Charity. The authors 
conclude: 


““. . . the more elevated a soul is, in infused contemplation and the 
ways of the spirit, the more profound will be its devotion to the Mass, 
and the more ardent its desire to unite itself to it; and... to assist 
at Mass with dispositions which are in some way proportioned to the 
act which is accomplished on the altar, the highest contemplation 
would be required. . . . Hence it is that what the liturgy asks of the 
soul, and that to which it stirs it, the liturgy itself alone does not 
suffice to give to the soul. Personal ascetical effort, personal practice 
of mental prayer, personal aspiration to union with God .. . are 
necessary” (pp. 27-28. 


Some of the above statements could be disputed, but the general thesis 
is excellently put, and the operative word in the passage is the word 
alone in the sentence: “the liturgy itself alone’. 

In the second section of this study, the authors discuss the nature of the 
“contemplation”? towards which all Christians are called, and for the sake 
of this section alone, the book is worth buying. Here, as elsewhere, we 
have great precision and clarity of thought, coupled with a feeling for 
tradition. 

The third and longest section of the book defends the primacy of the 
interior life and of the seeking of God by the individual soul in con- 
templative prayer, against various mis-conceptions and false ideas which 
certain over-zealous liturgical enthusiasts have propagated in America. 
The true meaning of a supernatural community, of our personal relation- 
ship with Christ, of individual and communal worship and the value of 
silence and of solitude in the spiritual life are carefully examined. At the 
same time much loose thinking and vague statements are challenged and 
condemned. The French logic of thought and clarity of expression are 
seen here to great advantage, and many liturgists, even on this side of the 
Atlantic, will welcome the distinctions and precisions brought to their 
own thought by these two outstanding Catholic lay philosophers. 

Contemplation et Liturgie was born of controversy and was written 
to defend the true nature and the rights of the interior life. Although the 
authors recognise the value of external and communal worship, they are 
more concerned to defend the value of the internal and individual seeking 
of union with God by the average Catholic. On this account, one feels 
that the brief chapter “In defence of the liturgy”—a mere half-page in 
this edition—should be more fully developed and expanded, in order to 
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present the complete synthesis. We need to hold on to both the internal 
and the external. We need to show that there can be no dichotomy between 
private and public prayer and that the Christian man seeking his perfection 
in union with God, cannot do so except in Christ, with Christ and through 
Christ. This means that the liturgy—the official prayer of the Body of 
Christ—is not an optional means to this union of contemplation, nor a 
technique which can be later discarded, but it must always remain as the 
primary source of the true Christian spirit. 

In The Worship of God the author gives a prolonged meditation upon 
what we can learn of the nature of worship from the great sacrifices of the 
Old Testament and how they prefigure the greatest act of worship—the 
sacrifice of Christ on the Cross. He then considers the loving worship 
of God which this sacrifice reveals and shows how this act of Christ helps 
us understand something of God’s own mystery of holiness and eternity, 
in which justice and mercy are perfectly reconciled. The author is not 
influenced by the patristic and liturgical tradition in his interpretation of 
the sacrifices of the Old Testament and especially of the Pasch, and many 
of his arguments and interpretations of Scripture texts will cause modern 
Scripture scholars to wince. The translation is by Dom Mark Pontifex 
and runs smoothly. 

+ JOsEPH DOWDALL, O.S.B. 
St. Columba’s Abbey, Glenstal 


The Church’s Year of Grace. By Pius Parsch. The Liturgical Press, 
Minnesota and Liturgical Publications, Glenstal. Five volumes. Pp. 
472, 410, 322, 412, 432. 75/- per set in light boards, 97/6 per set in 
cloth, 115/- per presentation set in leather cloth. 

Liturgy and Doctrine. By Charles Davis. Stagbooks, Sheed and Ward, 
London. Pp. 100. 4/6. 

Tue first work under review is one of the most notable products of the 

liturgical movement. Dr. Parsch was not only one of the greatest liturgical 

scholars, he also had considerable pastoral experience. His books on the 

Mass have found a large and appreciative public in the English-speaking 

world. The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, published The Church's 

Year of Grace in America and, by arrangement with St. John’s Abbey and 

Klosterneuberg, Liturgical Publications, Glenstal have now made it 

available at a substantially reduced price on this side of the Atlantic. 

The Church’s Year of Grace is an extended commentary on the Breviary 
and Missal, written with a profound awareness of the role of the liturgy 
in the Church’s Magisterium. In the Liturgy, the Church gives us Our Lord 
as the nourishment of our souls. But she also gives him to us, in the 
liturgical books, as the nourishment of our minds, imaginations and 
memories. It is this latter process which is the subject-matter of Dr. Parsch’s 
book. There is, first of all, the Church’s presentation of the mysteries of 

Our Lord’s own life, from Advent to Candlemas, from Septuagesima to 

Holy Saturday, from Easter to Pentecost (these are the sub-titles of the 

first three volumes). Secondly, there is the Church’s presentation of the 
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lives of the saints, showing Christ’s virtues reflected in a hundred different 
ways in his saints. The saints’ feasts which occur from Advent to Pentecost 
share the first three volumes with the temporal cycle; the fourth and fifth 
volumes contain only saints’ feasts. 

Dr. Parsch’s work is a treasure. You'll find there the essential details 
of the lives of all the saints in the calendar and a good deal of related 
information, concisely expressed. You will also find a sufficiency of 
information about the liturgical year and its seasonal changes. The book 
is a mine of information and a boon to preachers. But its greatest value 
is that it will make you a more apt pupil in the school of the liturgy, more 
receptive and sensitive to the Church’s teaching. 

Father Davis’s book is the sort of book one wants to quote from again 
and again. If I succumb to the temptation, it is because the following 
extract seems to me to convey the spirit and argument of the book better 
than any amount of description on my part: ‘““We should banish without 
reprieve any idea that the liturgy is a private hobby, of interest to some 
but not to others. It is not the preserve of those who have a liking for 
ceremonies. To be liturgically minded has nothing to do with aestheticism 
or affected refinement. With the liturgy we are dealing with the ordinary, 
everyday life of the present-day Church. Unless we turn from the subject 
of ancient chasubles and grapple with the raw material of the Christian 
community as it is here and now with its needs and capabilities, we remain 
in the field of antiquarian studies and outside that of the liturgy” (p. 10). 

Liturgy and Doctrine is the most accessible introduction to the theology 
of the liturgy. Father Davis deals, in masterly fashion, with the central 
position of the Risen Christ in the economy of salvation, with the Church, 
the notion of mystery, sacrifice and sacraments and the last things. The 
result is an excellent book, probably the best short account in English of 
the central role of the liturgy in the Christian life. 

AUSTIN FLANNERY, O.P. 
St. Saviour’s, Dublin 


Ni Oda pk Oe sys: 


Sacred Doctrine 

The Truths of Christianity, by Alois Riedman (287 pages, 30/-, Mercier 
Press, Cork) is a manual of theology in four volumes, the first of which 
has now appeared. It is sub-titled The Truth about God and his Works and 
it deals with God and creation. The work (a translation from the German) 
is competently done and there is a useful history of each of the doctrines 
covered. 

Four recent additions to Burns and Oates’ Faith and Fact series are 
The Eastern Liturgies, by Irénée-Henri Dalmais, O.P. (143 pages), The 
Christian Calendar, by Noéle M. Denis-Boulet (125 pages), Life after 
Death, by Maurice and Louis Becqué, C.SS.R. (125 pages) and Christian 
Philosophy in the Middle Ages, by Philippe Dehaye (126 pages). The first 
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of them is particularly good and apposite—in view of the imminence of 
the Ecumenical Council—but the others also live up to the reputation of 
this excellent series. They cost 8/6 each. 

Sheed and Ward are to be congratulated on having issued Cardinal 
Newman’s Development of Christian Doctrine (320 pages, 8/6) in their 
handsome paper-back series, The New Ark Library. Two recent additions 
to their Newman History and Philosophy of Science Series are The Develop- 
ment of Physical Theory in the Middle Ages, by James A. Weisheipl, O.P. 
(92 pages, 4/-) and William Herschel, by Michael Hoskin (48 pages, 2/6). 

No presbytery or convent library should be without Sacred Music and 
Liturgy, the instruction of the congregation of rites, September 3rd, 1958 
(112 pages, 7/6, Burns and Oates, London). The translation and extensive 
commentary are by J. B. O’Connell. M. H. Gill and Son have published 
a useful little book on the theology of the Mass: The Mass, its Meaning 
and Object, by D. Collier, O.M.I. (24 pages, 6d.). 

One Christ, One Church, by Francis J. Ripley, is published in a paper- 
back edition by Burns and Oates, London and The Newman Press. 
Westminster, Maryland (112 pages, 3/6 and 90 cents). It is a popular 
treatise De Ecclesia, and should prove useful for study circles. In Burns 
and Oates’ Universe Books series, G. K. Chesterton’s The Catholic Church 
and Conversion has just appeared. The original pamphlet of this title was 
first published in 1926; for the present edition, two additional essays have 
been added: Upon This Rock and The Reason Why, both of which appeared 
in 1926 in separate collections (126 pages, 2/6). Another very welcome 
addition to Universe Books is The Reformation, by Philip Hughes (303 
pages, 5/-—it is a Universe double). 

Study of sacred doctrine is enormously facilitated by previous acquain- 
tance with the philosophy in which Christian theology is couched. Mercier 
Press have issued Philosophy for Beginners, by Hilaire Morris (247 pages, 
15/-), a straight-forward manual of the rudiments of scholastic philosophy. 
Christian Faith and Greek Philosophy, by A. H. Armstrong and R. A. 
Markus (158 pages, 15/-, Darton, Longman and Todd, London) is a 
stimulating study of the “tension and interplay of revealed doctrine and 
philosophical ideas”. Man and Morals, by D. J. B. Hawkins (104 pages, 
10/6, Sheed and Ward, London) is a discussion of morality from the 
stand-point of reason. The author attempts to deduce moral principles 
from the reflection of reason on the nature of man. 


Books for Meditation 
The Story of Mary is a series of thirty-one meditations on Our Lady, 
translated from the French of a remarkable French priest, the Abbé 
Thellier de Poncheville, who died in 1956 (122 pages, 8/6, Gill and Son, 
Ltd., Dublin). The meditations are simple, many of them beginning with 
the narration of some incident in Our Lady’s life and dwelling on its 
significance. An excellent book. 
Le Rosaire du Corps Mystique, by Chanoine Louis Ruy (40 pages, 
1.00 N.F., P. Lethielleux, Paris) is a series of short but very profound 
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meditations on the mysteries of the rosary, referring each mystery to the 
Mystical Body. Two books by Divo Barsotti, the Florentine priest and 
mystic, are Nella Presenza di Dio (284 pages, 750 lire: number four in the 
series Documenti di Vita Spirituale, published by Libreria Editrice Fioren- 
tina, Florence) and La Rivelazione dell’Amore (509 pages, 1,350 lire, 
number ten in the series, Deificum Lumen, published by Libreria Editrice 
Fiorentina, Florence). Father Barsotti’s books do not make easy reading, 
but they are a mine of the most profound refiection on the Christian 
mysteries. 

Three other titles on Our Lady are: Our Lady of the Annunciation, by 
Mother Marie des Douleurs (32 pages, 2/-, Clonmore and Reynolds, 
Dublin), The Wonder of Fatima, by J. A. Shields (58 pages, 5/-, Clonmore 
and Reynolds, Dublin), and Our Lady’s Scapular, by Paul N. Zammit, 
O.P. (39 pages, 25 cents, Mission San Jose, California). 


Religious Biography 
In good time for the Patrician year are: Saint Patrick, a translation 
from the French of G. Cerbelaud-Salagnac (64 pages, 7/6, Clonmore and 
Reynolds, Dublin) and Mise Padraig, which is a translation into Irish of 
the Confession and the letter to Ceredig, with an introduction. Trans- 
lation and introduction are both the work of Most Rev. Dr. W. Philbin, 
Bishop of Clonfert (70 pages, 3/6, F.A.S., Dublin). It is a superb pub- 
lication. Saints of Four Nations, by Olive Mary Scanlon (56 pages, 5/-, 
Clonmore and Reynolds, Dublin) has short, readable lives of St. Brigid, 
St. John Bosco, St. Bernadette and St. Ignatius Loyola. Browne and 
Nolan, Ltd., Dublin, have re-issued as a paper-back M. V. Woodgate’s 
Saint Vincent de Paul (136 pages, 6/-). Another timely book (Saint Vincent 
de Paul’s ter-centenary was celebrated this year) is St. Francis de Sales, 
by Katherine Bregy (85 pages, 9/6, Clonmore and Reynolds, Dublin). 
St. Francis de Sales’s ter-centenary will be celebrated in 1962. Tomasini, 
by M. K. Richardson (160 pages, 10/6, Sands and Co., London) is the 
life of Mother Tomasini, a religious of the Society of the Sacred Heart. 
It is a chronicle of devoted and at times dangerous service of God in 
South and North America. 


Varia 

Father Robert Nash’s many readers will welcome the publication of 

a selection of his Evening Press “‘phone calls” under the title Hello (146 
pages, 9/6, Gill and Son, Dublin). In God is Our Banker Father Nash 
gives a graphic account of the Cottolengo in Turin. St. Joseph Cottolengo 
founded the place in 1826. It is called “The Little House of Divine 
Providence” and every sort of distressed person is welcomed there and 
cared for. The £10,000 to £15,000 a day required to run the place has 
always been forthcoming: the title of the book explains why (88 pages, 
3/6, St. Paul Publications, Athlone). A Partridge in a Pear Tree, by Neville 
Braybrooke (195 pages, 25/-, Darton, Longman and Todd) is described in 
the sub-title as ‘““A Celebration for Christmas’”’. It is a collection of prose, 
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poetry and illustrations in keeping with the spirit of Christmas. The 
illustrations are by Barbara Jones and children of the Henry Fawcett 
School. 


Adam and Eve, by Lucius McClean, O.F.M., Guardian of Adam and Eve’s 
Friary and Church, Dublin (published by Arthur H. Stockwell, Lid., Elms Court, 
Ilfracombe, Devon, 33 pages, 2/6) is a kaleidoscopic poem which tells, movingly 
and simply, of tne men and women a friar meets in his ministry—their hopes 
and their fears, their sins and repentance, their shortcomings and their heroism. 


OrHeER books sent for review are: Planning for Economic Development, by 
Patrick Lynch and C. F. Carter, Tuairim Pamphlet, 28 pages, i/-; St. Dominic 
Savio, by Paul Mongour, S.D.B., Clonmore and Reynolds, Dublin, 86 pages, 
7/6; The Great Society, by Paul Foster, O.P., Blackfriars Publications, London, 
91 pages, 6/6; The Family of St. Therese, by Father Alban, O.D.C., Gill and 
Son, Dublin, 56 pages, 2/6; From Gethsemani to Calvary, by Pére Charmot, S.J., 
Clonmore and Reynolds, Dublin, 71 pages, 5/-; Thomas (a picture story-book 
for children) by Mary Harris and Cliff Roberts, Sheed and Ward, London, 6/-; 


Bock for Christmas 
Spiritualité de Noel, by Dom Claude Jean-Nesmy, O.S.B., arrived too 
late for review in this issue (it will be reviewed later), but we would like 
to bring it to our readers’ notice in time for Christmas. It is the third 
and final volume of Spiritualité de Année liturgigque. The preface to the 
third volume explains why it is not the first volume. It is a magnificent 
book, or would appear to be from a cursory examination. It is an exposition 
of the liturgy from the first Sunday of Advent to 2 February. There are 
six lovely illustrations and the book costs 150 Belgian Francs, from Desclée 
de Brouwer, Bruges. 


LAST CRACKS IN LEGENDARY CLOISTERS 
Brother Choleric 10/6 net 
Mr. Waugh has called Brother Choleric ‘‘ the Max Beerholm of 
the Cloister.” This is his final burst in the monastic cartoon 
rat race. 


THE RESURRECTION 


F. X Durrwell, C.SS.R. 30/- net 
Traditional apologetic gives the Resurrection as a sort of nice 
appendage to the Passion. Father Durrwell, writing exciting 
theology, shows just how central the Resurrection is to our 
salvation. 


DEVELOPMENT OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 

Cardinal Newman 8/6 net 
This great book needs no introduction. We are delighted to be 
able to produce this paper-backed edition. 


. SHEED & WARD 
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SOME BOOKS FOR THE DISCERNING 


The Irish Dominicans.—By D. D. C. Pochin Mould. Pp. 270; 
83 plates; 12 sketches. Price 21/-. $3. 


Philosophy for the Layman.—By Father Aegidius Doolan, O.P., 
SoMa Price 12/6: 


Order and Law.—By Father Aegidius Doolan, OP., S.T.M. 
Price) GF 


The Priesthood and Perfection.—By Fr. R. Garrigou-Lagrange, O.P. 
Translated by Fr. E. Hayden, O.P., S.T.L., Ph.D. Price 9/6. 


Life of St. Catherine of Siena.—Beautifully illustrated, 52 pages. — 


Price 1/-. This life is from the vigorous pen of Miss Alice 
Curtayne, whose larger life of the Saint was hailed as a classic. 


Property and Poverty—By A. M. Crofts, O.P., M.A. 266 pages. 
Price 7/6. ‘Best English presentation on the Catholic teaching 
of private property” (review). 


Moral Philosophy.—Its General Principles—By A. M. Crofts. O.P. 
II7 pages. Price 4/6. 


The Presence of God.—By Father A. Moynihan, O.P. Pp. 48. 
Price 9d. (Doctrine and Life series). 


Faith, Fact and Freedom.—By Raymond O’Donohoe, O.P. Pp. ae: 
Price 1/6. (Doctrine and Life series). 


The Church, The Body of Chirist_-Accortine to St. Paul.—By Fr. C. 
Kearns, O.P., D.S.S. 56 Pages. Price 2/-. (Doctrine and Life 


series). 


The Sure Way of St. Louis Mary Grignon.—By R. J. Roche, O.P. 
IRpy 36.) ericesod: 
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